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AN INTERPRETATION OF SIR ORFEO 


By Peter J. Lucas 

I 

Most critics have praised Sir Orfeo. 1 Nevertheless, the source of its “charm 55 
has remained elusive, perhaps because of the immediate appeal cf its story 
and because the unobtrusive skill with which it is told has lulled many 
readers into a state of euphoric imperceptiveness. This article is an attempt to 
intensify the hunt for the poem's central meaning, from which much of its 
attractiveness probably derives. It is suggested that the poem's main concern 
is the testing of the social bonds of love and loyalty, that the importance of 
these bonds is indicated by their very selection as fundamental elements of 
society, and that their strength in this society is evident from the successful 
outcome. 

To some extent this article takes up the pursuit where others have left off. 
In particular it takes as a starting-point the notion that the poem is unified, 
that a good deal of thought has gone into its organization. This unity, in¬ 
volving Orfeo’s loss of Heurodis and his abandonment of the kingdom followed 
by his recovery of each in turn, has been demonstrated by J. B. Severs, who 
also remarks on the use “of suspense ... to bind all parts of the tale together. 5 ' 2 
At a rather different level further evidence of the organic coherence of the 
poem comes from J. B. Friedman, who points to the recurrence of noon (if 
this be the sense of vnder-tide in its various forms and occurrences) as the time 
for human contact with the fairy world; 3 and it may be added that the 
returning Orfeo meets the Steward ojain nonetide (497). The selection of one 
particular time for the occurrence of most of the important encounters be¬ 
tween the various personae suggests deliberate structural planning. 

Another unifying factor, not so much commented upon by previous 
writers, is the motif of the harp. The importance of the harp and the music 
made with it is suggested by the hospitality extended to harp-players (27-8), 4 
reiterated by the Steward (517-8), and by the care with which Orfeo protects 
his harp from the elements to which he himself is exposed (267-8). It is by 
playing the harp that Orfeo consoles himself in the wilderness, and the spell¬ 
binding quality of the music he makes with it is illustrated by his capacity 
to attract and bemuse the animals. Though the power of the harp is inherited 
from the Orpheus legend, in Orfeo’s hands it is more wide-ranging and 
thoroughgoing in its influence, and the greater power given to it emphasizes 
its importance. For it is through the exceptional skill with which Orfeo plays 
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the harp that the rash promise is elicited from the fairy king and that the 
Steward recognizes Orfeo on his return. Thus the harp plays an important 
part in Orfeo’s recovery of both his wife and his kingdom; it succeeds where 
a thousand armed men failed and is in fact the key to his success. This factor, 
together with those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, suggests a care¬ 
fully wrought poem in which structural patterning and attention to significant 
detail reveal conscious literary effort. 


II 

Sir Orfeo is a version of the story of Orpheus and Eurydice and, at the risk of 
repeating the familiar, some consideration of the transmission of this story, 
and the valuable work done on it, 5 is an essential preliminary to the study of 
the poem. It is essential because only with an informed knowledge of the 
version(s) of the Orpheus story available to the author of Sir Orfeo can his 
poem be properly interpreted or assessed. The version of the story in the 
Middle English poem is the original (Greek) one, the one that lacks the 
second loss (or death) of Eurydice. This original version evidently survived, 
as Dronke shows, side by side with the other, modified (and, to us, more fami¬ 
liar) version of Virgil, Ovid, Boethius and their commentators, in which Eury¬ 
dice is lost a second time when Orpheus breaks the taboo against looking back 
imposed by the king of the Underworld. In particular, the original version 
survived in at least four eleventh-century poems, the Liber quid suum virtutis 
by Thierry of Saint-Trond, the poem taken to begin Carmine leniti tenet Orpheus 
antra Cocyti by a certain Gautier, the Dialogue with Calliope by Godefroy of 
Reims, and the anonymous lyric Parce Continuis, the first three of which are 
from France. In view of the probability that “Sir Orfeo was translated from an 
0 [ld] F[rench] or A[nglo-]N[orman] narrative lai” “in the second half 
of the thirteenth century” (Bliss, pp. xli and xxi), the existence of the original 
version of the story in eleventh-century France shows beyond reasonable 
doubt that this original version, which the Sir Orfeo poet must have used, was 
indeed available to him, probably in the form of a narrative lay. It is therefore 
potentially misleading to try to relate the poem to the versions of Virgil, 
Ovid and Boethius as if these were primary sources of Sir Orfeo A The poem 
may be compared with the Virgilian versions but in general no closer associa¬ 
tion between the two is admissible. 7 

The Celtic element in Sir Orfeo has long been recognized, and an under¬ 
standing of the implications of this Celtic infusion is another essential pre¬ 
liminary to the study of Sir Orfeo —essential because misunderstanding of 
this important aspect of the framework of ideas underlying the poem leads 
to unfounded and even erroneous critical judgments. One of the main reasons 
why these implications have not always been fully realized is perhaps that 
readers have found it difficult to put the Virgilian versions out of their minds. 
In those versions Orpheus and Eurydice are separated as the living are from 
the dead. In Sir Orfeo Heurodis is taken (to use the Celtic term whose meaning 
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is expounded by Mrs Wright) and preserved in a state of arrested mobility. 8 
The world she is taken to is known in Irish as Tir na mBeo , the Land of the 
Living. There, according to the fairy king’s threat, she is to Hue wip ous 
euer-mo (168), and there Orfeo catches sight 

Of folk jDat were f)ider y-brou3t, 

& J)ou3t dede, & nare nou3t. (389-9°) 

Despite these clear statements that, however dead they may appear, the 
personages in the Other World are living, not dead, some critics have per¬ 
sisted in writing about Sir Orfeo as if Death were involved. For example, D. 
Mehl considers that the poem demonstrates “the temporary nature of the 
power of Death,” 9 and J. F. Knapp that “the poem is an account of the arche¬ 
typal hero on a quest to regain what man desires, and his enemy is Death.” 10 
But confirmation that the poem is not concerned with Death comes from one 
apparently minor but significant detail. On being told by Orfeo in disguise 
that Orfeo is dead the Steward faints and those around him quote the pro¬ 
verbial saying 

It nis no bot of mannes def). ( 55 2 ) 

If the Other World from which Orfeo has just recovered Heurodis were a 
dead world the import of this proverb would be contradicted by the action 
of the poem. In view of the attention to consistency of detail elsewhere in the 
poem such an absurd contradiction is unlikely. 

The only possible support for the notion that the Other World in Sir Orfeo 
is a dead world is contained in lines 391-400, 11 from which it would appear 
that most of the personages described are dead. But the apparent inconsistency 
with the lines just quoted (168 and 389-90) is so great that B. Mitchell has 
proposed that lines 391-400 be regarded as an interpolation added, after the 
author had completed the poem, by someone else, 12 presumably some 
meddlesome redactor who mistakenly identified the taken with the dead. This 
proposal has the attraction of providing a neat solution to the apparent 
inconsistency, but can hardly be adopted without more or less conclusive 
proof of the inappropriateness of lines 391-400. 13 Unfortunately for those who 
might wish to adopt this proposal Mrs Wright, whilst admitting probable 
textual corruption in lines 391-400, shows that “the greater part of [the pas¬ 
sage] ... is still explicable in terms of fairy superstition” (p. 105): that most 
of the types mentioned, even those who apparently undergo violent or acci¬ 
dental death, were commonly regarded not as dying but as being taken by the 
fairies. Consequently, whether or not lines 391-400 be regarded as an inter¬ 
polation, it must be conceded that an interpretation of Sir Orfeo should not 
be based on the notion of the Other World as a world of the dead. 

Ill 

As a story which has been accorded something of the treatment appro¬ 
priate to a Breton Lay Sir Orfeo combines the usual themes of “romantic 
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love and the supernatural.” 14 But there is more to Orfeo than this: for example, 
such a statement takes no account of the relationship between the king and 
his people, especially their leading representative, the Steward; and it 
gives no hint of the importance that must attach to the interplay between 
the human personages (whose love and loyalty are revealed) and the super¬ 
natural ones. In Sir Orfeo the bonds of human society are tested, principally 
by a mysterious, external, supernatural agent. Broadly, the bonds involved 
are the basic ones. That between a man and a woman is illustrated within a 
marriage by the mutual love of Orfeo and Heurodis. That between man and 
man is illustrated in the society of the poem by the loyalty owed to Orfeo 
by his people, especially the Steward. 

The emphasis on, and even idealization of, the mutual love between Orfeo 
and Heurodis is indeed one of the most striking features of Sir Orfeo. Just how 
strong this love is is conveyed (i) by what they communicate to each other, 
and (2) by what they do. The poem lacks what has been called “dichotomy 
of feeling and action”: the utterances and actions of the human characters 
do seem to be a reliable guide to their feelings. 

(1) There are two passages in which Orfeo and Heurodis communicate 
their love. In the first (lines 102-31), where their relationship is thrown into 
sharp relief because they are under threat of separation, they communicate 
through speech. Heurodis stresses the harmony that is being disrupted: 

SeJJ^en we first to-gider were 

Ones wro)3 neuer we nere, 

Bot euer ich haue y-loued ]}e 

As mi liif, & so J)ou me; (121-4) 

and in his reply Orfeo says: 

Whider Jdou gost ichil wi{} f)e, 

& whider y go Jdou schalt wi}3 me. (129-30) 

These quotations from the couple’s speeches suggest a close mimicry of speak¬ 
ing tones which serves to focus attention on the directness of the assertions. 
Each assertion is an absolute one. There has never been a single cross word 
between them at any time during their marriage. Each has loved the other 
as his or her own life. They will never be separated: togetherness is all. This 
concentration on their absolute devotion to each other is one of the ways in 
which the relationship is idealized. In the second passage (lines 319-30), 
where they are now separated, they communicate through looks: 

^ern he biheld hir, & sche him eke, 

Ac noij^er to oj^er a word no speke. 15 (323-4) 

These lines, perhaps the most moving in the poem, illustrate the frustration 
of natural human emotion resulting from the separation of the married couple 
caused by Heurodis’s removal to the Other World. One of the reasons why 
these lines stand out in the poem as being so moving is probably that the 
wor d'fern, when construed with & sche him eke , contains the only description 
(as opposed to expression) of emotion on Heurodis’s part in the poem. 
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(2) Otherwise emotion is conveyed mainly by implication from what Orfeo 
and Heurodis do. Thus Heurodis’s distracted mutilation of her body (77-82), 
because it arises from dreaming about her abduction from Orfeo, implies her 
love for him. When it is said of Heurodis that 

Te teres fel out of her e^e, (3 2 7) 

it is evident (though it is not overtly stated) that Heurodis cried because she 
felt sad at not being able to speak to her husband. Similarly Orfeo’s love for 
Heurodis is implied by his reaction, first to the news that she is to be taken 
from him (175^.), and secondly to her actual removal (195^). Because he is 
deprived of her company he decides to become a “drop-out”: he gives up his 
kingdom and goes into the wilderness, where he tries to console himself 
by playing the harp (201-18). Later, when he recognizes Heurodis in the 
company of the sixty ladies hawking, he abandons passive endurance and 
resolves to follow her Tide wat bitide (339). Not caring whether he lives or dies 
(342) he determines to pursue what seems to him to be the overriding positive 
value—love. 

Corresponding to the private love of Orfeo and Heurodis is the public 
loyalty of the king’s subjects, especially, of course, the Steward. All the king’s 
men are prepared to die in order to prevent the queen’s abduction (188-90) 
and beg Orfeo not to abdicate his kingdom (219-25). In the final episode the 
beggar answers Orfeo’s questions truthfully, the Steward is loyal to Orfeo 
even though he does not recognize him, and all are overjoyed at the king’s 
return (580-83). 


IV 

It is these human relationships, private love and the public loyalty which 
is its corollary, which are tested in Sir Orfeo , the first by the unmotivated inter¬ 
vention of the king of the fairies, 16 the second also by Orfeo’s return to Win¬ 
chester in unrecognizable guise. Some examination of the interpenetration 
of the human and fairy worlds is essential. Reached by journeying In at a 
roche (347) the Fairy World is geographically distinct from the Human 
World. But both worlds share the feature of theympe-tre , under which Heurodis 
lies down for a siesta in her Winchester orchard and under which she is found 
in the Other World (70 etc. and 407); and the 

castels & tours, 

Riuers, forestes, Frijo wi\) flours, (159-60) 

which the fairy king shows Heurodis in her dream are presumably much the 
same as the 

castels & tours, 

Riuer, forest, frijo wi ]d flours (245-6) 

given up by Orfeo when he leaves his kingdom—the close verbal resemblance 
of the two passages would suggest as much. The fact that the two separate 
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worlds are linked by features which they have in common invites some 
comparison between them. 

The Fairy World is described in terms of dazzling artificial beauty (351- 
76), but behind this attractive facade it is in fact menacing and cruel. 17 This 
unmotivated hostility is revealed principally in the two main speeches of the 
fairy king as well as in the action of carrying Heurodis off against her wishes. 
In the first speech (165-74) lts harsh tone and the threat to tear Heurodis to 
pieces represent a brutal intrusion upon human happiness in an idyllic 
setting. In the second speech (421-8) Orfeo is received by the fairy king in his 
palace in about as unfriendly and unwelcoming a way as is possible. 

Because of its menace the Fairy World contrasts sharply with the Human 
World, which, as indicated, is marked by the strong emotional bonds of 
private reciprocated love and public loyalty. By comparison with the idealized 
consistency of this love and loyalty the mysterious beauty and danger of the 
Fairy World are fascinating. But the Fairy World is also rather frightening. 
Whereas in the Human World the seasons come and go (257-60), the years 
pass (264) and Orfeo’s beard grows (265-6, 507, 585), in the Fairy World the 
processes of time do not seem to apply. 18 Of the personages seen by Orfeo 
in the courtyard of the fairy king’s palace we are told 

Eche was Jdus in \>is warld y-nome, 

WiJ} fairi ^ider y-come. (403-4) 

Seemingly human beings taken into the Fairy World are preserved, apparently 
indefinitely, in the same condition {pus) as that in which they were taken. 
In the Fairy World Heurodis is like a clockwork doll, usually left unwound, 
though occasionally allowed respite from her state of arrested mobility, as 
when, in a hunting-party, she encounters Orfeo in the wilderness. 19 Because it 
does not age the Fairy World is frightening. And because it is frightening, as 
well as fascinating, the ultimate victory of the Human World is a relief. The 
skilful contrivance of, and interplay between, these various emotional reactions 
on the part of an audience whilst telling a story involving suspense is one 
of the major achievements of Sir Orfeo. 

Understanding the poem is to a large extent dependent on the perception 
of the role of the fairy visitant as a tester of human relationships. In Sir Orfeo , 
far from being an escapist refuge to which hero and heroine can retire at the 
end to live happily ever after, the Fairy World is a place from which Heurodis 
must be rescued. Through the power of the harp (and maybe by the implied 
support for minstrelsy the author was indulging in a little self-advertisement, 
as well as carrying on one aspect of the Orpheus tradition) the fairy king is 
forced to adopt the human virtue of keeping his word (463-8) and to be polite 
(469-71). Whereas often in Breton Lays the fairy outwits the human, in Sir 
Orfeo the reverse is nearer the truth because fairy power is a foil for testing 
the bonds of human society. 

Since Sir Orfeo is a poem involving tests it may be instructive to compare it 
with Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , 20 a comparison that should not, however, 
be carried too far. In Sir Gawain the nature of Camelot society (with Gawain 
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as its acting representative) is tested. Attention is focused not so much on 
whether Gawain is virtuous as on the degree of his virtue and, through him, 
on the relative perfection or degeneracy of Camelot society. Sir Orfeo is not 
like this: no questions are asked about the degree of moral virtue of Winchester 
society, though the very existence of one such virtue is questioned—and 
confirmed—in the testing of the Steward’s loyalty. Gawain’s knighthood is 
subjected to a series of tests: the Beheading Game, the Exchange of Winnings, 
the Temptation of the Lady. In Sir Orfeo there are two tests, that of the rela¬ 
tionship between Orfeo and Heurodis, and that of the relationship between 
Orfeo and his subjects. But these relationships are seen as pivots of society. 
What is at stake, ultimately, is society’s capacity to survive unchanged. 
Whereas Sir Gawain is concerned with relative questions, Sir Orfeo is concerned 
with absolute questions. Hence the differences of outcome. Gawain’s success 
or failure is a matter of ambiguity: Bertilak considers him On pe fautlest freke 
pat euer on fote 3ede (2363), whereas Gawain views himself as fawty and falce 
(2382). But Orfeo’s success is necessarily absolute, since the breakdown of his 
relationships with his wife and his people would have dealt a scarcely bear¬ 
able blow to his society as then constituted. 

In Sir Gawain social values are tested at the instigation of Morgan le Fay 
(2446-62) but the testing agent is Bertilak, and both of them are external to 
Camelot society. Only one figure corresponds to them both in Sir Orfeo : the 
fairy king. The other tester in Sir Orfeo has no counterpart in Sir Gawain. 
For Orfeo’s relationship with the Steward (the principal representative of his 
people) is tested by an internal agent, by Orfeo himself. Proof of the Steward’s 
loyalty is obtained, but only at the cost of showing the usually Large & curteys 
Orfeo (42) somewhat uncharacteristically suspicious of the man to whom he 
had delegated his powers. Whereas the bond of love is tested—successfully, 
from a literary point of view—by an external agent (the fairy king) whose 
arbitrary and capricious intervention in human affairs needs no explanation 
for a medieval audience, the bond of loyalty is tested principally by the man 
to whom loyalty is owed. The lack of trust which Orfeo thus exhibits, though 
perhaps understandable in human terms as a result of his treatment by the 
fairy king, is the only jarring note in an otherwise harmonious society. From 
an evaluative literary point of view this seems to me to constitute a flaw in 
the poem, 21 a flaw which results from over-contrivance of the second test- 
situation. However, since this second test arises out of the first one, in the 
sense that the circumstances in which it occurs come about only because 
Orfeo’s queen is separated from him by the intervention of the fairy king, the 
flaw can only be viewed as a minor one. And it is quickly forgotten because, 
despite Orfeo’s misgivings, the Steward is shown to be worthy of the trust 
placed in him. 


V 

In conclusion: Sir Orfeo is a poem in which situations are contrived for 
testing the bonds of society. The two essential elements of society in the 
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poem are private, reciprocal marital love and its corollary, public loyalty. 
Since these bonds survive against the severest tests, human society is vindicated 
triumphantly and its stability established. Fragile as this stability may be, it is 
secured by human talent, skill, will-power and courage when Orfeo finally 
gets the best of both worlds. One of the reasons why Sir Orfeo has been found 
attractive is probably that it is so very reassuring. Indeed it would hardly 
be exaggerating to call it a psychological tonic. In this sense at least pe lay 
is gode (602). 


NOTES 

1 For a useful summary see the beginning of A. M. Kinghorn’s “Human Interest in the 
Middle English Sir Orfeo Neophilologus, L (1966), 359-69. Citations from the poem refer 
to the Auchinleck text in A. J. Bliss (ed.), Sir Orfeo , Oxford, 1966 edn. I am grateful to 
Prof. Bliss (Dublin), Prof. Cawley (Leeds), and to my wife, Mrs Angela M. Lucas (May- 
nooth), for commenting on earlier versions of this paper. 

2 “The Antecedents of Sir Orfeo f in MacE. Leach (ed.), Studies in Medieval Literature in Honor 
of A. C. Baugh (Philadelphia, 1961), pp. 187-207, esp. 199-201. 

3 “Eurydice, Heurodis, and the Noon-Day Demon,” Speculum , XLI (1966), 22-29, es P- 
27-28, repr. in Orpheus in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1970), esp. 186-8. 

4 The relative importance of the whole of this “harper section” (25-38) depends to some 
extent on the editorial arrangement of the text. Reasons for taking this section before the 
“king section” (39-46) are given by Bliss in “Sir Orfeo, Lines 1-46,” English and Germanic 
Studies , V (1953), 7-14. For a different arrangement of the text see K. Sisam, Fourteenth 
Century Verse and Prose (Oxford, 1955 edn.), pp. 14-15. 

5 As well as Friedman’s book, noticed in n. 3, see esp. P. Dronke, “The Return of Eurydice,” 
Classica et Mediaevalia, XXIII (1962), 198-215, and D. Allen (now Mrs Wright), 
“Orpheus and Orfeo: the Dead and the Taken,” Medium JEvum , XXXIII (1964), 102- 
11; also M. O. Lee, “Orpheus and Eurydice: Myth, Legend, Folklore,” C&M , XXVI 
(1965), 402-12. 

6 Critics who fall into this trap include Severs (see above, n. 2) and K. R. R. G. Louis, 
“The Significance of Sir Orfeo’s Self-Exile,” RES, n.s. XVIII (1967), 245-52. Whilst 
the possibility that the author of the Sir Orfeo story knew only a Virgilian version cannot 
be proved to be excluded entirely, this possibility is much less likely and much less 
plausible than the view presented here. Arguments that have been used in the past to show 
the originality of the author of the Sir Orfeo story are more likely to show that the version 
in the ME poem was based primarily on the original rather than a Virgilian version. 

7 It is of course unlikely that the author of the Sir Orfeo story was totally ignorant of the 
Virgilian versions. He could have known them as independent versions or he could have 
known a mixed version: for an example of a mixed version (Thierry’s) see Dronke, 198-9. 
The fact that the origin of some details, like Orfeo’s rejection of women’s company (211), 
is most plausibly explained by reference to one of the Virgilian versions (Ovid’s) is there¬ 
fore not inconsistent with the more important fact that the poem almost certainly owes 
its main narrative thread to the original version of the Orpheus story. 

8 See further, p. 6 and n.19. 

9 The Middle English Romances of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (London, 1969), p. 43. 

10 “The Meaning of Sir Orfeo f MLQ_, XXIX (1968), 263-73, quotation from p. 268. 

11 For some readers this notion may also have been partly induced by the story (often linked 
with Sir Orfeo) of the knight of Brittany, from Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium, in which 
Map “misunderstood an account of the recovery from the sidhe of a woman who . . . was 
not dead, but taken ” (Mrs Wright, 107). 
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12 “The Faery World of Sir Orfeo ,” Neophilologus , XLVIII (1964), 155-9. 

13 The proposal does however carry sufficient conviction to make lines 391-400 the first 
passage to be excised in a select text. A. C. Gibbs would have done better to omit this 
passage than the initial “harper section” (25-38), the only part of the poem which he did 
not print in Middle English Romances (London, York Medieval Texts, 1966), pp. 84-103. 

14 Quoted from A. J. Bliss (ed.), Sir Launfal (London, i960), p. 18. Bliss is not there con¬ 
cerned with Orfeo. 

15 Bliss places a comma after speke. For a defence of the punctuation with a full stop see 
L. J. Owen, “The Recognition Scene in Sir Orfeo f Medium AEvum, XL (1971), 249-53. 

16 Friedman’s suggestion that the motive was lust is without foundation in the poem: 
Speculum , XLI, 26ff., and Orpheus in the Middle Ages, p. i84ff. 

17 For a more extreme view of this aspect of the Fairy World see G. Kane, Middle English 
Literature (London, 1951), pp. 80-84. 

18 This feature is of course common in Celtic folk-tale stories in which the fairies appear. 
Another Irish name for Tir na mBeo is Tir na nOg, the Land of the Ever-Young. The poem 
does not, however, exploit any apparent age-gap that might well have developed in their 
features whilst Heurodis was in the Fairy World and Orfeo in the wilderness. Lines 459-60 
merely contrast Orfeo’s dirty, unkempt and skinny appearance with Heurodis’s flawless 
beauty. Owen’s statement that the lines “explicitly contrast the unmarred loveliness of 
Heurodis with the age and suffering that disfigure Orfeo” (p. 249) is misleading since 
“unmarred” and the notion that Orfeo is disfigured with age suggest that the contrast 
is said (by the fairy king) to be due to the effects of time passing. The lines contain no 
such suggestion. 

19 Descriptions by some earlier writers of Heurodis’s condition in the Fairy World are 
misleading. Mrs Wright states that Heurodis and her companions are “stretched in sleep, 
or frozen” (p. 104) and Kinghorn interprets this to mean “a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion” (p. 359). This description is inaccurate, for, unlike the Sleeping Beauty, Heurodis 
is able to go riding. Rev. Prof. P. O’Fiannachta (Maynooth) has kindly confirmed to 
me privately that, whilst persons taken to Tir na mBeo have their mobility restricted and 
do not age, they are not held in suspended animation; they can move about on occasions 
subject to the control of the fairies. 

20 Ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon, rev. N. Davis (Oxford, 1967). Some useful 
general remarks concerning medieval poems about tests are made by J. A. Burrow in 
A Reading of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (London, 1965), p. i6off., but he does not 
mention Sir Orfeo. 

21 This suggestion is not inconsistent with Severs’s defence of the poem’s unity (see p. I 
and n. 2) but it does provide a position of retreat for those (Smyser and Bliss) whom he 
attacks for alleging the superfluity of the final section; see Severs, pp. 198-9 and 206-7, 
n. 20. 
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THE YORK MERCERS AND THEIR PAGEANT 
OF DOOMSDAY, 1433-1526 


By Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret Dorrell 
1. The York Mercers 1 

The Mercers 5 Guild of York is first mentioned as a trading company with 
its own internal organization in an entry in the civic records dated 1366. 2 
It is also mentioned in the or do paginarum of 1415 as the guild responsible for 
the pageant of Doomsday. 3 Its own account rolls begin in 1432-33 when Wil¬ 
liam Bedale was master. From this year until the present day there is an 
almost complete series of accounts. By the time its records begin in consecu¬ 
tive sequence in 1432-33 the Mercers 5 Guild was a powerful and wealthy 
company owning its own hall in Fossgate (frequently called the Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity or Trinity Hall) 4 and much other property as well. 

The mercers were the wealthiest citizens of York and played an important 
role in civic politics. Of the eighty-eight mayors between 1399 and 1509, 
sixty-eight were mercers. 5 In some years they dominated the city council; 
for example, in 1420 twenty of the twenty-nine members of the council were 
mercers. 6 Their influence declined in the sixteenth century, a decline which 
reflected the serious economic depression which affected the city, but even 
then “the number of mayors who were merchants exceeded that of all other 
vocations combined. 557 

Individual mercers dominated both the guild and the city in the fifteenth 
century. Thomas Scauceby, seven times master of the guild, 8 was city chamber- 
lain in 1442-43 and mayor in 1462-63; John Gylliot, five times master, 9 was 
city chamberlain in 1450-51 and mayor in 1463-64 and 1474-75; and Thomas 
Wrangwish, twice master, 10 was city chamberlain in 1462-63 and mayor in 
1484. Of all the masters of the guild from 1432 to 1598, only John Calton, 
master of the guild in 1445, failed to become either city chamberlain or mayor; 
fifty-two of the sixty-seven masters in this period were mayor at least once. 11 

Because the city council controlled the Corpus Christi play and because it 
is clear that the council was dominated by mercers, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Mercers as a guild took a special interest in the play. In any con¬ 
sideration of the records concerning their own pageant of Doomsday, then, 
it must be recognized that they were not a typical guild nor was their pageant 
a typical pageant as it formed the grand finale of the Corpus Christi cycle. 
The lavishness of their wagon and its properties reflects the Mercers 5 wealth 
and prestige. Therefore, to make analogies from this guild and its wagon to 
other guilds in York or elsewhere is dangerous. 
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2. The Mercers' Documents 

The medieval and Tudor documents of the Mercers 5 Guild consist of a series 
of compotus (or account) rolls, a Chartulary and Minute Book of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, several paper account books and loose documents. 
Among the loose documents are deeds and indentures written on parchment, 
paper accounts (some in books and some on single sheets) and other miscel¬ 
laneous items. There are several gaps in the fifteenth century compotus rolls; 
the accounts for the years 1438, 1452-58, 1462-63, 1467-71, 1473, 1475, 
1479-80, 1482-84, 1495 and 1498 are missing. Of the rolls from 1499-1582 
those for 1523, 1532 and 1558 are missing. 

3. The Pageant Masters and the Performance 

On March 26, 1443, the day Thomas Scauceby was first elected master of the 
Mercers, the guild passed a general ordinance concerning their pageant 
masters. 12 That day it was agreed that the pageant masters should be chosen 
“with \)c assent of J)e ffelship” on the Friday after Midsummer Day (24 June), 
They were charged with bringing forth the play and received all the “orne- 
ments” that belonged to the pageant “by Indentour.” This last phrase refers 
to the indenture of 1433 13 where it is specified that the masters received 

all \)ir parcelles vndrewretyn [i.e. the properties listed in the indenture] 
langing to {^aire pagent safely to kepe and to gouerne for {Daire tyme 
And thos sam parcelles to deliuer forthe agayne in resonable tyme to 
}}e nexte Pagent Maisters jDat sail occupy in nexste 3ere after And so 
all Pagent Maisters to deliuer forth be J)is endenture to other Pagent 
Maisters \>a.t sail occupy for 3ere while ]pe Pagent gere lastes. 

In 1443 it was further ordained that the masters “sail be countable to J)e 
maister constables and ffelowship of all receytes and expenses resonable. 5514 

Further the masters were to return the pageant wagon to the pageant house on 
Toft Green 15 and store the portable gear “within iiij days next after corpus 
cristi day. 55 Any master defaulting was to be fined 6s. 7d. “without any 
fforgiuness. 55 It is evident that the pageant wagon and its properties became 
the responsibility of the new masters very soon after the production on Corpus 
Christi Day. 16 

The pageant masters probably began their preparations in the first or 
second week of Lent, 17 for it was then that the city council of York sent out 
billets reminding the guilds of their responsibilities towards the play. 18 Between 
the issuing of the billets and the feast of Corpus Christi the pageant wagon and 
its properties had to be refurbished and arrangements made for the per¬ 
formance. 

There is evidence that the Mercers hired clerks to choose the players and 
direct the play. In the 1451-52 roll a note is made for 6s. 7d. paid “of ]De 
comon silvere to Wrangle 19 for plaiyng of our pageante by J^e assent of J^e 
feliship. 55 This entry indicates that a formal proposal authorizing the pageant 
masters to make such a payment was brought before the guild. It could mean 
that this was the first time that the Mercers used “professional 55 players. As 
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many of the Mercers were aldermen or councillors, they would not therefore 
be available to take an active part in the production of their pageant because 
the mayor and the city council regularly saw the pageants at the Common 
Hall station along with any visiting dignitaries. 20 Possibly this was the original 
reason for engaging William Wrangle. 21 The entry for payment to the players 
is a regular one in the accounts of the 1460s. The standard fee was about 18s., 
sometimes specified as “to klarke for playeng” as in 1461 and sometimes 
simply “to players for playinge” as in 1462. Two references are made to 
rehearsing. In 1463, 4d. was spent for cakes and ale “at {^e ferst rehers,” 
indicating that there was more than one rehearsal, and in 1467 iod. was paid 
to “Wylliam Clark and his players for rehersyng.” 

The expenses were covered by the pageant money, a tax levied on each 
member of the guild 22 for the maintenance of the wagon and the production 
of the play. There are two specific references to the collecting of the pageant 
money. In 1462, 6d. was spent “for costes when we went about pageant 
silver” and, in 1463, 4d. was spent “qwene we went Ibotte for pagand 
syluere.” There are also references in the pageant expenses for 1461 and again 
in 1462 to sergeants who were paid for going “with vs at dyuers tymes.” 23 
In 1443 the pageant money exceeded the costs of the production, for 5s. 7d. 
was received by the company from the pageant masters “ouer all expencs.” 
In 1464 there was a surplus of 2id. and, in 1467, 13d. was returned to “jDe 
master handes.” But in 1461, a year when major repairs were done to the 
pageant wagon (see below, p. 16), only 15s. 4d. 24 was collected while the 
pageant expenses amounted to 45s. 8Jd., 25 and so the Mercers made good the 
loss incurred by the pageant masters from the general funds of the company. 

On the vigil of Corpus Christi the formal proclamation of the play was 
made “of J)e kynges be halue and Ipe Mair and shirefs of J^is Citee.” 26 The 
proclamation of 1415 ordered “euery player that shall play be redy in his 
pagiaunt at convenyant tyme that is to say at the mydhowre betwix iiij th 
and v th of the cloke in the mornyng.” 27 This is the only Corpus Christi procla¬ 
mation recorded but the custom of proclaiming the play on the vigil of the 
feast continued until at least 1561 when the council made the following 
decision: 

30 May 3 Elizabeth (1561) 

And for soo moche as the late fest of Corpus cristi is not nowe celebrat 
and kept holy day as was accustomed it is therfor aggreed that on 
Corpus euen my lord mayour and aldermen shall in makyng of 
proclamacion accustomed goe about in semely sadd apparell and not in 
skarlet. 28 

But it is likely that the content of the proclamation changed, for in 1415 the 
play and the procession honouring the host were held on the same day and the 
recorded proclamation refers to both. 29 The performance of the Mercers 5 
Doomsday pageant did not begin until late in the afternoon, 30 yet it is clear 
from the 1461 account which mentions that a breakfast and dinner were 
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provided for the players as well as supper (as in 1462, 1463, and 1464) that 
at least some of the players were with the pageant all day. 

On the vigil or very early on the feast day itself the pageant masters 
probably arranged for the movable properties to be brought from the 
Mercers’ Hall in Fossgate across the River Ouse to the pageant house on 
Toft Green. The account for 1461 specifies “Item for naylls and beryng of 
ger to pagant fro \>e trenyte Hall ij d.” The account of 1462 simply says 
“Item paide for ]?e pageant gere beryng to and fro iij d.” The pageant wagon 
would then be set up. Provision was made to prevent the wheels from squeak¬ 
ing in 1464 when 2d. was spent “for sope to the whelys” and in 1467 when 
both soap and grease were used. 

Labourers were hired to take the wagon out of the pageant house and 
to set it up. In 1461, 3d. was paid for “alle to £>e puters.” In 1462, 2d. was 
paid for “puttyng forth of pageant” and, in 1464, 2d. was again paid for 
“bryngyng forth of the pagyantes into the strette.” In 1461, 8d. was paid for 
“putyng the pagant ouer ousse and settyng vpe,” that is for both setting up the 
wagon on Toft Green before the performance and returning it from the 
Pavement across the river to Toft Green after the performance (see Map, 
p. 64). In 1467, 6d. was paid for “puttyng Ipe pajand aboute on j}e morn.” 
Two to four “puters” must have been employed for these tasks. None of the 
payments is sufficient to be for the entire day of the performance 31 (that is 
from four-thirty a.m. till after midnight). 32 Therefore the putters do not seem 
to have been employed to move the wagon through the streets. Once the 
performance began the wagon must have been manhandled by the players 
themselves. 

The physical effort involved in moving the heavy wagon from station to 
station was considerable. The route followed by the pageant 33 began by 
descending the hill from the gates of Holy Trinity in Micklegate to the River 
Ouse (the one hill of any size within the walls of York), stopping at least twice 
on the way and once on the actual slope. To keep the wagon from careering 
down the hill must have required both strength and skill. Once down the hill 
the wagon had to be dragged over the hump of the bridge. After the river 
was crossed there were still several corners to be manoeuvred. It is clear that 
there must have been some device attached to the axle of the wagon by which 
it was pulled. Yet the 1433 indenture specifies sufficient curtains to cover the 
wheels on all four sides. 34 A pole fixed to the axle would have disturbed the 
hang of the curtain. An item in the account for 1463 may throw some light 
on this problem. In that year a penny was paid for a “pottyng stang.” 
“Stang” is defined in the OED as a “pole, or stake, wooden bar or beam.” 35 
It is possible that the “pottyng stang” was a pole fitted into a key on the 
front axle when the wagon had to be moved and taken out for each per¬ 
formance. 

Money for drink for the players appears regularly in the accounts. In 
1461, 3d. was spent on drink; in 1462, 6d. was spent for “drynk vpon corpus 
cristi day be j^e way” and, in 1463, 4d. went for ale “thorow tone.” In 
1464, i6d. was spent “for our dynner and drynke to the players.” In 1467, 
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Key to York Mercers’ Pageant Wagon, 1433 ( see P- IO )‘ 

a Pagent with iiij wheles 
iiij Irens to here vppe heuen 
iiij finale coterelles 

1. A cloud and ij peces of Rainbow of tymber. 

2. A grete coster of rede damaske payntid for the bakke syde of J)e pagent. 

3. ij other lesse costers for ij sydes of J^e Pagent. 

4. iij other costers of lewent brede for Jdc sides of J^e Pagent. 

5. A litel coster iiij squared to hang at ]}e bakke of god. 

6. a Iren pynne. 

7. A brandreth of Iren ]pat god sail sitte vppon when he sail fly vppe to heuen 
with iiij rapes at iiij corners. 

8. A heuen of Iren with a naffe of tre. 

9. ij peces of rede cloudes and sternes of gold langing to heuen. 

10. ij peces of blu cloudes payntid on bothe sydes. 

11. iij peces of rede cloudes with sunne bemes of gold and sternes for J^e hiest 
of heuen. 

12. a Iang small border of f>e same wurke. 

13. v \j grete Aungels halding Ipe passion of god Ane of ]pame has a fane of laton 
and a crosse of Iren in his hede gilted. 

14. iiij smaler Aungels gilted holding Jdc passion. 

15. ix smaler Aungels payntid rede to renne aboute in pe heuen. A lang small 
corde to gerre J)e Aungels renne aboute. 
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although there are two entries concerning drink, neither is specifically for 
the players. From 1461-67 there is a regular entry providing for supper for 
the players. This may have come midway through the performance but it was 
more probably a meal eaten in the Merchants’ Hall in Fossgate in the small 
hours of Friday morning after the play was over. 

After the performance, the pageant masters seem to have inspected and 
stored the gear and arranged for the immediate restorations to be done. In 
both 1461 and 1467 there are items specifying payment for “weshyng. 55 In 
1461 two pair of hose were washed. The curtains, costumes and other movable 
“gere 55 were then stored in the Hall and the wagon was returned to Toft 
Green. Once the “now pagand” was made in 1463 (see below, p. 18) it, too, was 
returned to Toft Green. In 1462 the entry concerns only one pageant wagon: 
“Item paide for puttyng horn of ]De pageant” but in 1463 more than one 
pageant is mentioned: “hayng home of J^e paggandes.” Later the pageant 
masters drew up and submitted their account to the company and prepared 
to hand over their responsibility “by Indentour” to their successors on the 
Friday after Midsummer Day. 

4. The Pageant Wagons and their Properties 
(a) The Pageant Wagon 1433-1501 

The most complete description of the Mercers 5 pageant wagon in the 
fifteenth century is found in the 1433 indenture. 36 The wagon’s structure was 
a simple one: it seems to have been a platform set on wheels (“a Pagent with 
iiij wheles 55 ) with a superstructure consisting of four iron poles (“iiij Irens 
to bere vppe heuen 55 ), probably sunk into sockets in the four corners of the 
platform, to which was bolted a roof made of wood set in an iron frame (“A 
heuen of Iren with a naflfe of tre”). The roof may have tilted slightly towards 
the back to allow for perspective and also to conceal the mechanism for 
drawing Christ up to heaven (“A brandreth of Iren ]}at god sail sitte vppon 
when he sail fly vppe to heuen with iiij rapes at iiij corners 55 ). There were 
three large curtains for the back and sides of the wagon, a smaller one for the 
“bakke of god, 5537 and various painted clouds. There also seem to have been 
twenty artificial angels. 

(i) Repairs to the Wagon 1433-67 

During the thirty-four years between 1433 and 1467 the Mercers under¬ 
took two major repairs to the wagon. The first is recorded in the account 
roll of 1451-52 when Robert Joynor and his servant were paid a shilling a day 
for three days’ work and Pers Loksmith 3s. 8d. for “makyng and mendyng 55 
the iron work. The major payment that year was 23s. 4d. to Robert Michell 
for “payntyng of Jje said pagient newe 55 (i.e. giving the wagon a new coat 
of paint). 

Ten years later, in 1461, another major repair was undertaken and 7s. 3d. 
was spent for materials and labour and 2od. for painting the wagon. The 
materials used included “iij stanschns, 5538 “ij stayes, 55 “a wanskott 5 ’ 39 and “a 
staue of yryn. 55 Four “staffs to J^e pagant 55 and “bemys 55 were made from these 
materials. A wright (or carpenter) 40 was employed for five days to complete 
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the work, and a smith engaged to repair the iron work. It seems from the 
description of the materials that the repairs were to the superstructure. 

Other repairs to the fabric are recorded in 1462, 1464, and 1467. In 1462, 
iod. was spent for “mendyng of j?e pageant” and an additional 2d. paid to 
a wright. Since the wright was paid 6d. a day in 1461 41 the actual work in¬ 
volved must have been slight. In 1462, 2d. was paid for a new rope which may 
have been one of the ropes for the “brandreth” or a rope used to pull the 
wagon. In 1464, 8d. was spent for boards and three years later in 1467 more 
boards were needed. These are the last records of repairs to the 1433 wagon. 
No pageant masters’ accounts survive after 1467 and there are no references 
to the pageant in the compotus rolls. Presumably repairs similar to these 
continued until the old large wagon was replaced in 1501-02. 

(ii) The Wheels 

The 1433 indenture specifies that the pageant had four wheels. In 1448 
John Catryk was paid 13s. 3d. for “a newe whele to oure pageand.” This is 
puzzling because in 1462 a pair of wheels cost only 3s. 8d. 42 Possibly the 
earlier entry refers to the complete set of wheels including the axle, or pos¬ 
sibly in 1462 only the outer rim of two of the wheels needed to be replaced. 
In 1464, iod. was spent on “a wod axiltre” and three years later, in 1467, 
it was reinforced with “iren pykes and gret nales.” 

(iii) The Hangings 

The curtains and other hangings were completely overhauled in 1449-50. 
That year 13d. was spent for two and a half yards of linen cloth “to heuyn 
of our pageant” and 2d. spent for sewing it. Since seven and a half feet of 
cloth would have been insufficient to line the roof or “heuen” it was probably 
used to replace some of the clouds or the “lang small border” that hung along 
the front edge of the superstructure. That same year Thomas Steynour was 
paid 13s. 4d. for “steynyng of jpe clothes of oure pageand.” In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the verb “to stain” had a specific meaning associated with 
the staining of banners and cloths, i.e. “to ornament with coloured designs 
or patterns.” 43 

(iv) The Angels 

Among the properties of the 1433 wagon were twenty artificial angels: 
the “vij grete Aungels,” the “iiij smaler Aungels gilted holding Ipe passion,” 
and “ix smaler Aungels payntid rede” which were made to run “aboute in J>e 
heuen” on “A lang small corde.” Each of the seven great angels held one of 
the seven signs of the passion. One is specified as having “a fane of laton 
and a crosse of Iren in his hede giltid.” It is possible that these angels were 
made of straw with only the heads, hands and the symbols they held made 
of some heavier material, perhaps wood or alabaster. There are three refer¬ 
ences to the angels in the subsequent records. In 1449-50 twenty shillings was 
paid “for aungels of oure pageand.” As twenty shillings is more than all 
the costs for the replacing of some of the cloths and the staining of other 
hangings in the same year, this could indicate extensive repairs to the 
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angels or even suggest that the Mercers acquired some new ones. In 1462, 2d. 
was paid to repair the angels and, in 1464, another 2d. was paid for a“rope 
to the angels” which presumably refers to the “lang small corde” used to 
manipulate the little angels. 

(v) The Banners 

In 1461, 8s. 4d. was spent for the making of four banners from three and 
a quarter yards of red buckram decorated with gold and silver leaf. These 
probably replaced the four small Trinity banners that are mentioned on the 
dorse of the 1433 indenture. 44 

(vi) Hell Mouth 

Nothing appears in the documents subsequent to the 1433 indenture con¬ 
cerning hell mouth. In 1433 it seems to have been separate from the wagon 
itself, set up on the street during the performance but perhaps transported 
from station to station on the wagon. 45 

(b) The “now pagand ” of 1463 

The 1433 indenture specifies a single large pageant wagon and hell mouth 
but in 1463 the Mercers constructed a special “now pagand . . . mayd for \>c 
sallys to ryse out of.” 46 Before 1463 the souls may simply have appeared from 
behind the wagon when the angels blew their trumpets to summon the dead 
to Judgment. 47 Perhaps the Mercers felt that the resurrection of the dead 
should have greater dramatic impact and so constructed this “now pagand.” 
From the account of 1463 it appears to have been a frame of fir spars with 
lathes nailed to it wrapped in five yards of “now canuays” sewed together 
with pack-thread. Perhaps it was shaped like a coffin with a hinged lid. 48 It 
must have been large enough to hold the two good souls and the two bad 
as they waited for the sound of the trumpet. The entry later in the 1463 list 
specifying that i2d. was paid to Garnett Smeght “for yrne warke Jiat he 
mayd” may refer to iron work such as hinges for the “now pagand” as well 
as to iron work on the larger wagon. Neither here nor in the two later accounts 
concerning the “now pagand” is any mention made of wheels. It is possible 
that the “now pagand” was transported from station to station on the large 
wagon and then set on the street where the souls could climb into it before 
the pageant began. 

In the repair list of 1464 nails and a “sparre and burdes” were needed for 
both pageants. Spars are mentioned only once in the records referring 
specifically to what appears to be the frame of the “now pagand.” Three 
years later, in 1467, the frame of the pageant “where saulys lyes” was 
further strengthened by “stowres” 49 and two “Inglyshe” boards. 

(c) Thomas Drawswerd's Pageant , 1301 

(i) The Wagon 

From 1467 until 1501-02 nothing has survived in the Mercers’ records 
that refers to the pageant. In 1501-02 it was recorded that Thomas Draw- 
swerd, 50 a carver, was admitted to the “broderheid” as partial payment for 
making “the pagiant of the dome belonging to the merchauntes newe sub- 
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stancialie in euery thing jDervnto belonging.” He was also to receive “vij 
marcs in money” and the old pageant wagon. In 1504 Henry Marshall was 
paid 12s. 6d. for “diverse stuff for paynting of ]3e pagiant.” A further payment 
of forty shillings was made to Thomas Drawswerd “kerver pro pagina de 
Domesdaye” in 1507. Since the pageant was performed at least four times 
between 1502 and 1507 51 it is possible that the 1504 entry refers to a second 
painting of the pageant. Presumably, by 1507, certain things needed altering 
or repairing and Drawswerd, as the original designer, was asked to undertake 
the work. 

The major evidence concerning Drawswerd’s pageant appears in an 
inventory made for Robert Wilde in his first year as master of the company 
in 1526. Little sense can be made of it unless it is assumed that the list on the 
left-hand side of the document and the items in the “wants” list on the 
right-hand side made up a complete inventory of the properties. One 
important change from the fifteenth-century wagon is that there is no mention 
of curtains, hanging clouds or borders. This could be because Drawswerd, 
as a carver, provided a solid wooden structure with the details of heaven carved 
into or painted on the fabric. The primitive machinery used for Christ’s 
ascension to heaven was replaced by a windlass. This may have resulted in 
another change in the appearance of the wagon. In order to house the 
windlass, the fiat roof of the fifteenth-century wagon was probably replaced 
by a gabled one. There appear to have been six items that could be detached 
from the wagon—four windows, the Trinity and the “trinette hus.” If the 
body of the wagon was a solid structure closed on three sides, it would have 
been necessary to provide some means to let in light so that the players on the 
wagon could be seen in the gathering darkness of a midsummer evening. This 
may have been provided by the “wendows,” which would not have been 
glazed but were probably ornately carved alabaster or wood frames set into 
the walls of the wagon. The Trinity was probably also of carved alabaster 
or wood and may have replaced the Trinity banners mentioned in the 1433 
indenture and replaced in 1463. The “trinette hus,” which presumably con¬ 
tained this representation of the Trinity, may well have been set into the 
gable at the front of the wagon, thus concealing the windlass and placing 
the symbol of the guild in a prominent position. There are eleven nails 
specified in the list. It is possible that these were used to secure the windows 
and the Trinity house containing the Trinity to the framework (two nails 
for each window and three for the symbol). 

(ii) The “ chartts ” 

There are only two possible meanings for the word “chartt.” It can mean 
either a “charter” or a “small cart.” 52 The first meaning is unlikely, so it 
would seem probable that the “chartts” of the 1526 list are small carts on 
wheels. Further, there are listed in 1526 two doors—“pagand dure” and “hell 
dure.” Possibly Drawswerd’s design included a large wagon and two smaller 
ones each provided with a lid or “dure,” one depicting hell mouth and the 
other a coffin for the souls to rise from. These small carts could have taken the 
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place of the hell mouth of the 1433 pageant and the “now pagand” for the 
souls constructed in 1463. The advantage in having these pieces of property 
set on their own wheeled carts is clear. There would be no need to lift them 
from the street to the wagon as the pageant moved from station to station; 
instead they could be pulled along by the actors playing the souls and the 
devils and placed in position quickly and easily. In 1514, i|d. was spent for a 
stanchion and nails for the “pageant dore” and, in 1521, 2d. was spent 
mending the “pagant doore.” These probably refer to one or the other of the 
“dures” of the 1526 list. 

(iii) The Angels 

The number of angels was reduced from twenty to twelve. The nine red 
angels of the 1433 wagon seem to have become four by 1526 (“iij lyttell 
angelles” in the major list and “j lyttell Angell” in the “wants” list). Two 
“grett angells” and “iiij angelli” appear in the major list and “ij Angell” 
in the “wants” list. Since a distinction is made between the “grett angells” 
and the “iiij angelli” in the main list, it is probable that the “iiij angelli” 
correspond to the “iiij smaler Aungels gilted holding f)e passion” of the 
1433 indenture 53 and that the number of the great angels has been reduced 
from seven to four. 

Thomas Drawswerd’s pageant was very different from the fifteenth-century 
wagon it replaced, but it was no less impressive. In 1541 it was used in the 
Royal Entry of Henry VIII and stationed “at Ousegate end as the kynges 
maiestie shall enter into Connyngstreyt.” There a show “with as much 
melody as may be deuysed” 54 was to be displayed for the musician king. 

(d) The Costumes 

(i) The Costumes in 1433 

The specifications for costuming in the 1433 indenture are precise. 
There were three devils 5 “garmentes” and three two-faced masks (“vj deuelles 
faces in iij Vesernes”). The two good souls and the two bad ones wore sarks 
(tunics), hose, masks and wigs. Christ’s costume consisted of a sark bearing the 
marks of the passion (“a Sirke wounded”), a diadem and a gilded mask. The 
costumes for the eleven apostles and the two angels are not specified in detail. 
Four apostles wore “Aubes,” three had diadems and masks, and four had 
diadems and yellow wigs. The angels were provided with wings “with Iren 
in j^e endes.” 55 

(ii) The Sarks 

In 1461, i5d. was spent for five yards of cloth to make two sarks. The 
making of the garments cost 3d. Two years later, in 1463, 2d. was paid 
for “ij sarkkes mendeng.” Five and a half yards of “spannall” were used in 
1464 to make two sarks at a total cost of 2od. In 1461, 3d. was spent for half a 
yard of cloth “to god” and, in 1462, 2s. 4d. was spent to make a new sark for 
Christ and to paint it with the marks of the passion. The custom of painting 
sarks was not limited to the one for Christ, for in 1464 there was a general 
payment for the “payntyngof serkes.” It seems evident that all the costumes, 
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though perhaps of a simple design, were brightly decorated. This was especi¬ 
ally true of the devils’ gear, for in 1463, I2d. was paid to “master pantur” for 
“pantyng of J^e dellwys gere.” By 1467 the angels had been provided with 
special costumes since in that year “an angell cote” was mended. 

(iii) The Angels' Wings 

In 1433 the guild owned two sets of angels 5 wings for the two actors playing 
angels but, at least by 1461, one pair had fallen apart or been lost as in that 
year they paid 2d. for “boroweng of Angell wengs.” In 1462 and 1463 they 
paid 4d. for “iiij aungelles weynges hyre.” It is possible that the Mercers 
hired these wings from one of the guilds that portrayed the Old Testament 
scenes where angels appear. 56 

(iv) Miscellaneous 

The only reference to the various types of headgear that are specified 
in the 1433 indenture appears in 1463, “Item for tow chapletts iiij d.” These 
“chapletts” would presumably replace two of the four diadems worn by the 
apostles. Gloves as specific items of costume appear in 1463 and again in 1467. 
The trumpets with which the angels summoned the dead to Judgment gave 
little trouble and the only repair recorded is in 1462 when id. was spent “for 
mendyng of tromppez.” 

(v) The Costumes in 1526 

Very few items of costuming appear in the 1526 list. Of the actual gar¬ 
ments, mention is made only of “ij dewell cottes,” which must correspond to 
the “dellwys gere” of 1463. It is clear, however, from this entry and the next 
one (“ij dewelles heddes”) that the number of devils has been reduced from 
three to two. The text provides for three devils who speak three separate 
speeches while Christ moves to the seat of Judgment, 57 but these three speeches 
could easily have been spoken by two devils. This discrepancy is similar to 
another problem presented by the 1433 indenture, which specifies wings for 
only two angels when three appear in the text. 58 

Only four masks are specified in the 1526 list. In 1433 there were seven— 
a gilded one for Christ, three for three apostles and four for the good and 
bad souls. Only one mask appears to have been in the possession of the 
Mercers in 1526, since three appear in the “wants” list. 

The remaining problem of the 1526 list is the entry “Jse viij chyffes.” 
“Chyffe” is a possible spelling of “chief.” The OED gives as a possible sixteenth- 
century meaning “the head, top, upper end (of anything)”; the MED gives as 
a meaning “the end (of an object), top (of the head).” 59 It is possible, then, 
that “J)e viij chyffes” are the eight wigs or “cheualers” needed for the good 
and bad souls and four of the apostles mentioned in the 1433 list. 

5. Conclusion 

The Mercers of York spent approximately thirty shillings annually on the 
maintenance of their pageant wagon and properties and the production of 
their pageant in the Corpus Christi play. This sum represents an amount equal 
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to sixty days 5 labour by a wright. When the Mercers, as mayors, aldermen or 
councillors, sat with the distinguished visitors at the Common Hall station 
to watch the performance, they could be sure that their pageant, the finale 
of the long day of playmaking, would be both lavish and impressive. 


NOTES 

1 This article is based on documents in the archives of the Company of Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers of York, the lineal descendant of the medieval Mercers’ Guild. Both mercers 
(local shopkeepers) and merchants (overseas traders) were members of the guild. We 
are grateful to Mr Bernard Johnson, the archivist of the Company, for his kind co-operation 
in allowing us access to the documents. 

2 York City Archives, AjY Memorandum Book, f. 153V. See Maud Sellers, York Memorandum 
Book , II, Surtees Soc., CXXV (1915), p. 9. 

3 AjY , f. 253V. See Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Plays (Oxford, 1885), p. xxxvii. 

4 Many medieval commercial guilds had religious guilds or fraternities associated with them 
which included the wives, sisters and daughters of the men. The Fraternity of the Holy 
Trinity was associated with the Mercers’ Guild. See Maud Sellers, The York Mercers and 
Merchant Adventurers 1336-1317, Surtees Soc., CXXIX (1918), p. x. 

5 R. B. Pugh, A History of Yorkshire: City of York (The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England, University of London Institute of Historical Research, 1961), p. 71. 

6 Pugh, pp. 78-9. 

7 Pugh, p. 160. 

8 In 1443, 1451, H52, 1458, 1462, 1464 and 1465; Sellers, Mercers , p. 322. 

9 In 1456, 1460, 1476, 1485, and i486; Mercers , p. 322. 

10 In 1471 and 1472; Mercers, p. 322. He was pageant master in 1464 (see Appendix II). 

11 A list of the masters of the company is printed in Mercers, pp. 322-25. Francis Collins in 
The Register of the Freemen of the City of York , I, Surtees Soc., XCVI (1897) records the 
mayor and chamberlains for each year. These figures were reached by comparing Sellers’ 
list with Collins’. 

12 The documents referred to in the body of the text are printed in chronological order in 
Appendix I. The special problems of this document are discussed in Appendices II 
and III. 

13 Merchant Adventurers of York, Box D63. For a discussion of this document see Alexandra 
F. Johnston and Margaret Dorrell, “The Doomsday Pageant of the York Mercers, 1433,” 
Leeds Studies in English, New Series, V (1971), 29-34. 

14 In the same year, 1443, the Marshalls and Smiths passed a similar ordinance: “b e pageant 
maisters . . . shal make pair rakenying and gife accompt euere yere fro nowe furth vpon 
Sononday next before Missomerday”; AjY Memorandum Book, f. 288r. See Sellers, York 
Memorandum Book, II, p. 181. 

15 The Mercers rented land on Toft Green on which their pageant house was built from 
the Bridgemasters of Ousebridge. Records of payment appear both in the Bridgemasters’ 
accounts in the York City Archives and in the Mercers’ accounts. 

16 The feast of Corpus Christi is the Thursday after Trinity Sunday (May 21-June 2 4 )* 
The feast fell on Midsummer Day (June 24) only twice (in 1451 and 1546) during the 
years that the cycle was performed. 

17 February 9-March 27. 

18 The billets or “sedule paginarum” were to be sent out “prima vel ij a septimana quad- 
ragesime annuatim” [the first or second week of Lent annually]. Written in the left-hand 
margin beside the heading of the ordo paginarum, AjY, f. 243V. See Smith, York Plays , 
p. xix, note. 
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19 William Wrangle, clerk, was made a freeman of the city in 1428-29; Collins, Freemen , 
p. 142. 

20 The first record of this practice is in the Chamberlains’ Rolls for 1433 (York City Archives 
C 1:2). In 1463 the following record appears: 

Et in expensis maioris Aldermannorum et aliorum concilium Civitatis in festo 
corporis cristi una cum diversis presentacionibus ut in pane dominico fructiis et 
vinis datis et presentatis diversis dominis et dominabus militibus prelatis et aliis 
generosis tunc in civitate presentibus ut comitisse Warwick et aliis 

Summa xlv s v d ob 

(And in the expenses of the mayor, the aldermen, and other councillors of the 
city on the feast of Corpus Christi, along with various presentations as the best 
bread (pane dominico: Sunday bread), fruit and wines given and presented to 
various lords and ladies, soldiers, prelates and other gentlemen then present in the 
city, as the Countess of Warwick and others. 

Total 45s. 5V 2 d.) 

21 It is clear that by 1476 many of the performers in the pageants were professionals since 
an ordinance was made to prevent actors being hired to play more than two parts; York 
City Archives, HB 1, f. 14V. See Angelo Raine, York Civic Records, I, Yorkshire Archae¬ 
ological Soc., Record Series XCVIII (1939), p. 5. See also Margaret Dorrell, “Two 
Studies of the York Corpus Christi Play,” p. lor below. 

22 In 1464 amounts contributed by individual members of the guild varied from 4d. to 6d.; 
Sellers, Mercers , p. 71. For the dating of this document see Appendix II. 

23 It appears that the sergeants were civic officers who assisted in the collection of pageant 
money. In 1545 the Bakers’ pageant masters were accompanied by a civic officer: “Item 
pay pat day pat we went abowt ffor to geder pagand mony and to the offesor ffor his 
lawbor”; BM Add. MS, 33852, f. 6v. 

24 This was less than half the normal amount collected. In 1464 31s. gd. was collected and 
in 1467 3 is. 4d. The normal expenses were approximately thirty shillings. 

25 The early months of 1461 were difficult ones for the city of York. On December 30, 1460, 
the Duke of York was killed in battle at Wakefield and his head brought to York and 
displayed over Micklegate Bar. After another Lancastrian victory at the second battle of 
St Albans, Queen Margaret retreated to the city with Henry VI. They were defeated by 
the Yorkists at Towton on Palm Sunday, March 29, and the young Edward IV entered 
York in triumph. He stayed there until May when he went south for his coronation; see 
Pugh, op. cit., pp. 59-60; V. H. H. Green, The Later Plantagenets (London, 1955), p- 335- 
It may be that the meagre amount collected in pageant silver is related to the civil war. 
Many of the members of the guild may have been away from York when the collection 
was made. In 1482 individual mercers as members of the city council helped to raise an 
army against the Scots for Richard Duke of Gloucester (York City Archives HB 2-4, 
r. 58). 

26 AjT, f. 254V. See Smith, York Plays, p. xxxiv. 

27 Ibid . 

28 York City Archives HB 23, f. igv. See Raine, York Civic Records. VI, YAS, CXII (ig48), 
p. 17. 

29 Some time after 1426 the play and the procession took place on consecutive days. From 
1476 the procession was regularly on the day after Corpus Christi Day. It was agreed on 
May 31, 1476, that each alderman and councillor should have a torch carried by his 
servant “annuatim in processione die veneris in Crastino Corporis cristi ad dei laudem 
et honorem huius Ciuitatis” (annually in the procession on Friday the day after Corpus 
Christi to the praise of God and the honour of this city); York City Archives HB i,f. 19V. 
See Raine, Civic Records , I, pp. 5-6. 

30 Dorrell, “Two Studies,” 99. 

31 At the time the Mercers regularly paid 4d. to each man who carried one of their torches 
in the procession of Corpus Christi: “Et sol’ pro portacione vj torchiarum dicti fraternitatis 
in processione in festo corporis cristi hoc anno ut in annis precendentibus ij s” (And paid 
for the bearing of the six torches of the said fraternity in the procession on the feast of 
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Corpus Christi this year as in years preceding 2s.); Merchant Adventurers of York 
Box D53, 1460. 

32 Dorrell, “Two Studies,” 98. 

33 Dorrell, “Two Studies,” 88; see Map, p. 64. 

34 The curtains specified are “A grete coster of rede damaske payntid for the bakke syde 
of }?e pagent ij other lesse costers for ij sydes of pe Pagent iij other costers of lewent brede for 
he sides of he Pagent” (Johnston and Dorrell, “Doomsday, 1433,” 29). We conjectured that 
the three curtains “lewent brede” were pageant cloths to conceal the wheels (op. cit., 
31). The “grete coster” was probably long enough to cover the wheels on the fourth 
side. 

35 s.v. Stang, sb. 1. 

36 Johnston and Dorrell, “Doomsday, 1433,” 29-34. Sketches of a wagon and properties 
based on the information provided by the indenture accompany this article. We are 
grateful to Mrs Elizabeth Chalmers of Hurst, Berkshire, for drawing them for us. 

37 In our preliminary discussion of the 1433 indenture (op. cit ., 31) we suggested that this 
small curtain was a backrest for the “brandreth.” It seems more likely that this was a 
backdrop and hung in front of the painted back curtain behind the “brandreth.” 

38 “An upright bar, stay or support”; OED, s.v. Stanchion, sb. 1. 

39 “A superior quality of foreign oak imported from Russia, Germany and Holland chiefly 
used for fine panel work; logs or planks of this oak; oak boarding for panel-work. A piece 
or a board of wainscot oak”; OED, s.v. Wainscot, sb. ia and ib. 

40 “One who works in wood; a carpenter, a joiner”; OED, s.v. Wright, sb . 1 1. and 3. 

41 He was paid 2s. fid. for five days’ work. 

42 In 1552, the Bakers paid only 7s. for a pair of wheels; see Anna J. Mill, “The York Bakers* 
Play of the Last Supper,” MLR, XXX (1935), 156. 

43 OED, s.v. Stain, v. 6. 

44 Johnston and Dorrell, “Doomsday, 1433/* 34. We suggested that the banners were not 
peculiar to the pageant but were carried on other public occasions. However, it appears 
from this evidence from the 1461 accounts that the banners were considered part of the 
property of the pageant itself. 

45 “Doomsday, 1433,” 31. 

46 This was the year that the Countess of Warwick was in York for the play. Perhaps a 
special effort was made to honour the important visitor (see above, note 20). 

47 Smith, York Plays , p. 499, 1 . 65. 

48 Among the more famous medieval representations of souls rising from coffins are the great 
carvings over the west door of Bourges Cathedral; see Joan Evans, The Flowering of the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1966), p. 94 and the Last Judgment tympanum at Rheims 
(Evans, p. 224). 

49 “A stake, pole or post; each of the upright staves in the side of a wagon, 1641”; OED , 
s.v. Stower, sb. 1 and 2. 

50 Thomas Drawswerd, “carvour,” was made free in 1496, city chamberlain in 1501, and 
mayor in 1515 and 1523; see Collins, Freemen, pp. 220, 225, 237. 244. He died in 1529; 
see Collins, Index of Wills in the York Registry 1514-1553, Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Assoc., Record Series XI (1891), p. 55. 

51 1502, 1503, 1504 and 1506. In 1505 the Creed Play was played instead of the Corpus 
Christi Play; see Raine, York Civic Records, III, YAS, CVI (1942) p. 12. 

52 OED, s.v. Chart, sb. 2; MED, ia. 

53 See Figure 1. 

54 York City Archives HB 15, f. 36r; see Raine, Civic Records, IV, YAS, CVI 11 (1945), p. 60. 

55 Johnston and Dorrell, “Doomsday, 1433,” 29. 

56 These would all be finished playing long before the Mercers began the Doomsday pageant; 
see Dorrell, “Two Studies,” 99. 

57 Smith, York Plays, p. 505, 11 . 217-28. 

58 Johnston and Dorrell, “Doomsday, 1433,” 32-3. 

59 OED, s.v. Chief, sb. 2; MED, 5 a. 
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The Documents: Merchant Adventurers of Tork 


March 26, 1443. Chartulary and Minute Book Dig f.gr. For a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this document see Appendix III. 

Item ordaind and acordid by {De who assent of {De 
hele ffeliship in {De Trinte hall on {De election 
daye Thomas Scausby being mister William 
Bluefront William Gaing Constables {oat 
^ay with {De assent of {De fTellship sail chuse 
iiij pagent masters on {De ffriday next after 
Missondday of the merceres and mechants of 
{De Citte and {Day iiij shall bring forth {Dair* 
play and recyue all {De ornements thatt be- 
langes {Dto: by Indentour and so deliuer ouer to 
{Daym {Dat shall com after and J^y sail 
be countable to {De maister constables and ffellow 
ship of all {Dair receytes and expenses resonable 
and {De iiij pagant maisters being [blank] shall 
bring furth {De pagants and haue 
them in againe within iiij days next after corpus 
cristi day which of them {Dat doth 
contrary shall pay vj s viij d to {De ffelo 
ship without any fforgiuness 

*Sellers, Mercers , p. 82, has “the paternoster”; see further discussion in Appen¬ 
dix III. 

2. 

1443 Compotus Roll. Box D53. 

Item of v s vij d ressayued of pagyanmaisters {d!s yere ouer 
all expencs be {Daim made for bryngyng furth of {De pagyant 

3 - 

1448 Compotus Roll. Box D53. 

Item paid to John Catryk for a newe whele to our pageand xiij s iij d 

4 - 

1449-50 Compotus Roll. Box D53. 

Item payde for {De aungels of oure pageand xx s 

Item for ij 3erds and dimidium of lynen cloth to hevyn of our 

pageant xv d 

Item paide for sewynge of same clothe ij d 

Item payde to Thomas Steynour for steynyng of {De clothes of 

oure pageand xiij s iiij d 

5 - 

1451-52 Compotus Roll. Box D53. 

(Pageant Repairs) 
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6 . 


Item payde to Robert Joy nor for helpyng of pagiante he 

and his seruant by iij days iij s 
Item to Pers Loksmyth for makyng and mendyng of J^e Irenwerke 

J^erof iij s vij d 

Item to Robert Michell for payntyng of Ipe said pagient newe 

xxiij s iiij d 


Summa xxix s xj d 
(Necessary expenses) 

Item payed of \>c comon silvere to Wrangle for plaiyng of our 

pageante by J>e assent of \)c feliship vj s viij d 


1461. Box D63. Paper account, single sheet 11 8 / 10 ,/ by 17". Pageant costs 
written on one side, sheet then folded lengthwise and list of names and 
amounts (probably the pageant money list) written on front in two columns, 
second column continued on an irregular piece of paper, approximately 
3 s I10" W fr 1 / 2 // 3 sewn to bottom right-hand corner. 


Dis is J^e costes mad a bowitt J^e pagant 



In primis for iij stanschns 


x d 

Item for sowyng of a wanskott 


ij d 

Item for beryng of same stufe 


j d 

Item for ij stayes 


vj d 

Item for naylls 


iiij d 

Item to a wryght v days 

ij s 

vj d 

Item for makyng of ]pe bemys 


iij d 

Item for a wanskott 


viij d 

Item to a smyth 


viij d 

Item for v 3eides of spenall to make ij seks 


xv d 

Item for iij 3oides and quarter red bokaram to iiij 



baners 

ij s 

ij d 

Item for jC party geld jC sylver 

iij s 

ij d 

Item for makyng of iiij baners 

iij s 


Item for naylls and beryng of ger to J)e pagant fro \>e 



trenyte Hall 


ij d 

Item for putyng of \>e pagant ouer ousse and settyng vpe 

viij d 

Item for dimidium 3ard of cloth to god 


iij d 

Item for iiij mynstralls 

ij s 


Item to a Sargant 


iiij d 

Item for alle to {De puters 


iij d 

Item for a dener to ]ae players 


xj d 

Item for a staue of yryn 


viij d 

Item for a brekfast to J^e players 


xj d 

Item for pantyng of ]pe pagant 


xx d 

Item for a sopper to ]?e players and J^e mynstrelles att 



euyn 

ij s 

vj d 

Item for makyng of ij [r ees (/?)] to f)e bemys 


iiij d 

Item for boroweng of Angell wengs 


ij d 
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Item for makyng of ij serks iij d 

Item for makyng of iiij staffs to J)e pagant iiij d 

Item for wesschyng of ij payr hosse and helpyng iij d 

Item payd to J^e klarke for playeng xviij s 

Item for drynke to }}e players v d 


Summa totalis of our payment xlv s viij d ob qwer of res. in pagand sylver 
all it a pers be for xv s iiij d 

Item res. ofjDe master of felchype xxx s iiij d ob [Cancelled] 

Wylliam Goddyrsswyke 
Herry Wylliamson 
Thomas Skotton 
John Bosswell 

7 - 

1461 Compotus Roll. Box D53. 

Et sol’ Thome Nandyke et sociis suis magistris pagine dicte fraternitatis 
tarn pro reparacione eiusdem pagine quia pro conductione lusor’ 
in ludo Corporis Cristi ultra omne id quod collect’ fuit inter artifices 
soluent ad dictem ludum xxx s iiij d ob 

(And paid to Thomas Nandyke and his fellow pageant masters of 
the said fraternity for the repair of the same pageant so that it could 
be brought forth in the Corpus Christi play, more than the total col¬ 
lected among the artificers paid for the said play, 30s. 4 1 / 2 d-) 

8 . 

1462. Box D63. Paper account, single sheet (repaired) 16 x / 5 " by (approx.) 
5". Four names erased and names of pageant masters written in a con¬ 


temporary hand. 

Thise be parcelles of expenses made aboute pageant of 
mercers 

Item primis paide to ]?e players for playinge xviij s ij d 

Item paide for cloth of god sarke and \>c hose makyng and 

payntyng ij s iiij d 

Item paide for a pare of newe wheles iij s viij d 

Item paide for {?e puttyng forth of J^e pageant ij d 

Item paide for mendyng of pageant x d 

Item paide to a wright ij d 

Item paide for a new rope ij d 

Item paide for mendyng of ]3e aungells ij d 

Item paide for mendyng of Ipe tromppez j d 

Item paide for iiij aungelles weynges hyre iiij d 

Item paide for puttyng horn of pageant v d 

Item paide for pageant gere beryng to and fro iij d 

Item paide for costes when we went about pageant silver vj d 
Item in expenses for drynk vpon corpus cristi day be |^e way vj d 
Item for players sopper and oures ij s 

Item paide to a sergeant J)at went with vs at dyuers tymes iij d 
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Item paide for ynke paupir and for writyng ij d 

Summa xxx s ij d 

Richard York 
William Tele 
John Lythtlope 
Richard Sawer 
9 - 

1463. Box D63. Paper account, single sheet 5" by 8". Sellers, Mercers , 

pp. 70-71. 

Thys is j^e expens mayde be John Leghtlop William Thelle and 


Richard Sawar in per 3er beyng pagand massters 
Ferst qwene we went Ibotte for pagand syluere iiij d 

Item at pe ferst rehers in kakkys and alle iiij d ob 

Item in v 3erddes of now canuays to j now pagand J^at was 

mayd for pe sallys to ryse owt of xv d 

Item in naylles boght to pe same xiij d 

Item in viij sparres of fyre ij s 

Item for lattes iij d 

Item to j wreght so for makkyng J^erof vj d 

Item for ij roppys j d ob 

Item for pakthrede j d 

Item for j pottyng stang j d 

Item in hayng home of pe paganddes iij d 

Item in resches j d 

Item payd to Garnett Smeght for yrne warke pat he mayd xij d 

Item payd on corpos cresty dall in all to J^e playars 

thorow pe tone iiij d 

Item to pe playris super xx d 

Item for owre denere on corpus cresty day x d 

Item for ij sarkkes mendeng ij d 

Item for angell wengys iiij d 

Item for tow chapletts iiij d 

Item for pe farme of [>e pagand hus xij d 

Item payd for playng xviij s ij d 

Item for pantyng of pe dellwys gere to master pantur xij d 

[This last item in a different hand] 

10. 


1464. Document now lost. Reproduced as published by Sellers, Mercers , p. 72. 

Memorandum that this is the costes made of our pagyant. In primis, 
paid to our players, xviijs. jd. Item to the said players and his felows 
for the super, xd. Item, to the said players for a pair glovys and 
payntyng of serkes, and half a yerd cloth, vjd. Item, for byndyng 
of a paire whelys, js. Item, for sope to the whelys, ijd. Item for a wod 
axiltre, xd. Item, for nayls to both pagyants, and for a sparr and 
burdes, viijd. Item, for borowyng out of 6 iryn pyns, ijd. Item, for 
v yerdes and dimidium of spannall to ij serkes, and makyng of the sam, 
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xxd. Item, for a rope to the angels, ijd. Item, for bryngyng forth of 
the pagyantes into the strette, ijd. Item, for our dynner and drynke 
to the players on Corpus Christi day, xvjd. Item for havyng of both 
pagyantes agayn to the pagyant hows, vijd. Summa xxxs. jd. Rest in 
our hands xxjd. 

11. 

1467. Box D63. Paper account, single sheet 8" by 11", folded lengthwise. 
Pageant expenses on front, inside a list of names and amounts (probably 
the pageant money list). Document at one time folded crosswise and bottom 
right-hand corner chewed by a rodent, resulting in irregular holes at right- 
and left-hand edges of sheet. Holes roughly semi-circular, 2" deep and 4" long 
at edges of sheet. Sellers, Mercers , p. 63. 

Thes are costes payd aboute Ipe paujand 
In primis payde to Wylliam Clark and his players for 

rehersyng x d 

Item to John Lytster for goyng with vs ij d 

Item payd for iren pykes and gret nales for Ipe axeltre and 

burdes and nales and warkmanship to |}e grete paujand xxj d 
Item payd for stowres and ij Inglyshe burdes and dubyll 

spykynges and warmanship whare J^e saulys lyes xiij d 

Item for mendyng of an angell cote . . . 

Item payd to Wylliam Clark for . . . gloues and half a yerd lynen . . . 
Item payd for sope and gr . . . ]pe pajand wheles . . . 

Item for weshyng of. . . 

Item payd to Wylliam . . . felowse on Co . . . 

Item payd to Wylliam . . . playng of play . . . 

Item payd to Wylliam C . . . Lytster for settyng vp . . . and takyng downe 
J^at langes . . . 

Item puttynghome of j^e pajand . . . 

Item puttyng \)e pajand aboute on morn vj d 

Item spend at ale and dyuers tymes on Wylliam Clark and John 
Lytster and Malum vj d 

Item Ipat we hafe spend at dyuers tymes aboute Ipc towne and our 

drynkyng and oure soper on Corpus cristi day at evyn iij s vj d 

Summa of {^e costes xxx s iij d ob and in master handes xiij d 

12. 

1501-02. Chartulary and Minute Book Dig f. 157V. 

Memorandum that Thomas Drawswerd this present yere abouesaid is 
admit into the broderheid of the fraternite of the holy trinite in ffosse- 
gate by the said maister by thassant and consent of Richerd Thornton 
maior of the Cite of Yorke George Kirke John Elwald William Neleson 
John Stokdale aldermen Thomas ffynch John Shawe Thomas ffolneby 
and many other merchauntes brethern of the said ffraternite vnder 
condicion felowing J>at is to say that the said Thomas shal mak the 
pagiant of the dome belonging to the merchauntes newe substancialie 
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in euery thing J^ervnto belonging havyng for the warkemanship and 
stuff of the same vij marcs in money and his entrie fre with also the old 
pagiaunt. 


I 3 - 

I 5 ° 4 - 


Compotus Roll. Box D55. 

Et sol’ Henrico Marsshall for diverse stuff for payntyng of jDe 

pagiant xij s vj d 


1507. Compotus Roll. Box D56. 

Et eciam petunt allocari de xl s solut 5 Thome Drawswerd kerver pro 
pagina de Domesdaye 

Summa xl s 

(And also they [the master and constables of the company] make 
allowance for forty shillings paid to Thomas Drawswerd, carver, for 
the pageant of Doomsday) 


I 5- 

1514. Compotus Roll. Box D56. 

Et pro le pageant dore vnum stancheon et nalez j d ob 
(And for the pageant door one stanchion and nails 1 1 / 2 d) 

16. 

1521. Compotus Roll. Box D56. 

Et pro emendacione hostium ludunlo vocati pagant doore ij d 
Et pro emendacione duorum organes vocat. pyps ij d 

(And for the mending of the door of the pageant called “pagant doore” 

2 d. 

And for the mending of two instruments called “pyps” 2 d.) 

1526. Box D63. Paper account, single sheet 8 1 / 10 // by 11 1 / 4 ". Stitching marks 
3 / 5 " apart along left-hand edge. Sheet marked with several diagonal creases, 
list of names on dorse. Sellers, Mercers , 128. 

Ihesu 

Reces’ off pagand maisteres de maister Wyld frest 3erre 
Jorg Norman 

Here Woid pagand maisteres 
Bartell Yorke 

[possible break here—line left] 

Necolles cure J^es perselles 
ij dewell cottes 
ij dewelles heddes 
j wesseren 
j chartt 
the clowd 

ij grett angells—wants j weng [crossed through] 
ij trompys 
hell dure 
iiij angelli 


Wants j chartt 
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pagand dure 
iiij wendows 

yren sett with iiij rappes 
J^e wendes with j repe 
J)e ternette hus 
iij lyttell angelles 
Jdc viij chyffes 
ix nalles 
J^e ternette 


iij wesserons 
j Rope 
ij Angell 

wants j lyttell Angell 
and ij Nalles 


APPENDIX II 
The Dating of the Documents 

1. Document / Dr Sellers ( Mercers , p. 82) implies that this document is dated 

1488. But she makes no clear distinction between this entry on f.gr of 
the Chartulary and the note of the election of John Shawe as master 
in 1488 on f.gv which is in a different and later hand. The will of one 
of the constables named, William Bluefront, was probated 26 June 
1447. 1 Thomas Scauceby, who is named master of the company in the 
document, held that office only once before 1447 in 1443. This docu¬ 
ment must therefore be dated 1443. 

2. Documents 2-5, 7, 13-16 These are all from compotus rolls and internally 

dated. 

3. Document 6 The financial crisis recorded in this document allows us to date 

it 1461. In that year (see Document 7, Appendix I) there is an entry 
in the compotus roll of the company making up the exact sum needed 
by the pageant masters in excess of the pageant money collected 
(30s. 4 1 / 2 d.). The only problem here is that the roll speaks of “Thome 
Nandyke et sociis suis magistris pagine. 55 Thomas Nandyke is not one 
of the names that appears on Document 6 as pageant master. Three of 
the four named pageant masters w r ere Henry Williamson, John Boss well 
and Thomas Skotton. Nandyke was made free in the same year as 
Williamson (34 Henry VI, 1455-56), one year before Bosswell and two 
before Skotton. 2 They were all young men in 1461 and possibly the 
pageant masters, finding themselves in financial difficulties, prevailed 
upon their friend Thomas Nandyke to present their case to the company. 
Corroborative evidence that this document belongs to 1461 is found in 
the appearance of the name of John Gudale in the list of names and 
amounts on the front of the document. It was the custom for such lists 
to be written before the collection was made and the amounts entered 
as they were received. No amount appears against Gudale’s name. His 
will was probated 21 April, 1461. 3 He apparently died between the time 
the list of members was drawn up and the pageant money collected. 

4. Documents 8 andg These two documents must be considered together. They 

share the same pageant masters John Leghtlop, William Thelle, and 
Richard Sawer. Leghtlop became a member of the Mercers 5 Guild in 
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1459 and Sawer in 1462. 4 Richard Sawer was a clerk and would have 
been admitted to the guild as a special member. His admission in 1462 
gives us the earliest possible date for these documents. They clearly 
refer to two different years and, since they name the same men as 
masters, it is likely that they refer to two consecutive years. One of the 
documents refers to the making of the second pageant. Document 6, 
dated 1461 (see above), makes no mention of it; but Document 10, 
dated 1464 (see below), speaks of “nayls to both pagyants.” These 
documents must come after 1461 and before 1464. Since one mentions 
the second pageant and the other does not, Document 8 must belong 
to 1462 and Document 9 to 1463. 

5. Document 10 Dr Sellers mistakenly dates this 1472. 5 She prints, together 

with the pageant masters’ account reproduced in Appendix I, the list 
of the pageant silver collected which is headed “this is the rakynyng of 
our pagyant silver reseyved be the handes of Thomas Wrangwyshe, 
Thomas Maryott and John Lokwod in the yere Thomas Neylson beyng 
mayor.” Dr Sellers assumed that the three men named in the heading 
were the master and constables of the company. Wrangwyshe was master 
of the company in 1472, but neither Maryott nor Lokwood were con¬ 
stables. On all other accounts the men named are the pageant masters. 
Thomas Neylson was twice mayor but his years of office were 32 Henry VI 
(1453) and 4 Edward IV (1464). The final evidence refuting the date of 
1472 is found in the pageant silver list. Thomas Scauceby, the first 
member of the company listed, died in 1471. 6 He appears in the list as 
having contributed 6d. to the expense of the pageant. Once the date 
1472 is discarded we are left with 1453 and 1464. Richard Sawer, clerk, 
who joined the company in 1462 (see above), appears in the list. This 
document must be dated 1464. 

6. Document 11 The list on the inner leaves (see description in Appendix I) 

is dated 1467. 

7. Document 12 This entry appears on a folio in the Chartulary bearing the 

date of the meeting at .which the decision was made to engage Draw- 
swerd to make a new pageant. The entire folio is in one hand. The words 
“this present yere abousesaid” therefore refer to the years 1501—02. 

8. Document iy The document specifies that this list was made in the “frest 

3erre” of “maister Wyld.” Wilde was master of the company in 1526 
and 1527. 7 This document can therefore be dated 1526. 


APPENDIX III 

Pageant Masters ’ Ordinance , 1443 

Transcription of the 1443 ordinance in the Chartulary and Minute Book is 
complicated by the fact that it has been overwritten in a late nineteenth- 
century hand. The first published version of this entry was by Rev C. Kerry, 
“Discovery of the Register and Chartulary of the Mercers’ Company, York,” 
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The Antiquary , XXII (1890), 269, and wrongly indicates that the pageant 
masters of the Mercers were in charge of the “Pater Noster” play. 1 Dr Maud 
Sellers did not have the MS in her possession when she prepared her edition 
of the Mercers’ documents and at first relied on a transcription provided 
by Sir Henry Bemrose of Derby. 2 The MS was recovered shortly before 
publication and Dr Sellers corrected the earlier work; she, too, tran¬ 
scribed “paternoster play.” 3 But consideration of the MS under ultra-violet 
light has shown that the original entry (see above, p. 25, lines 8-9) was not 
“£>e paternoster play” but “J^air play.” 

The overwriter does not appear to have been familiar with fifteenth- 
century script and made several errors when retracing the words of the entry. 
He used punctuation not in use in 1443: hyphens in “pater noster-play” 
(lines 8-9) and “be-langes” (lines 9-10), and a colon after “Jj’to” (line 10). 
He also dotted the letter “i” and was apparently unable to distinguish be¬ 
tween the letters “i” and “r” in some cases as “r” is dotted in “Bluefront,” 
(line 4), “forth” (line 8), “receyue” (line 9) and “Cristi” (line 17). In line 1 
he wrote “who” for what must have been originally “whol,” in line 4, 
“Gaing” for original “Gaunt” (William Gaunt is named as a constable in the 
1443 Compotus Roll, Box D53), and “f)to” for original “Jj’to” in line 10. 
Under ultra-violet light what appears to be “j^e pat’ noster-play” in the over¬ 
written version can be seen to have been originally “]Dair play.” The over¬ 
writer traced “J>e” over the “J^a” of “J^air” and “pat’ noster-” over the “ir” 
(the “r” in “J}air” is a long “r”). The words “pat’ noster-” extend into the 
right-hand margin and the line is 1 / 2 " longer than any other in the entry. 

The 1443 ordinance is therefore not concerned with the Pater Noster play 
but with “their play,” that is the Doomsday pageant which was the Mercers’ 
contribution to the Corpus Christi play. 


APPENDIX IV 

There is one further document (dated 27 February, 1453-4) among the 
records of the Mercers that mentions the pageant. A transcription of it has 
been made by Dr Maud Sellers 1 and a translation by Canon J. S. Purvis. 2 
The document is parchment 11 8 / 10 " by 4 6 / 10 " and bears the personal seals of 
the three men named in the document. It reads as follows: 

Nouerint vniuersi per presentes nos Robertum Hewyk de Ledes in comitatu 
Ebor’ parisshe clerke Thomam Fitt de Ebor’ Tapiter et Henricum Clayton 
de Ebor’ Textorem teneri et firmiter obligari Gubernatori et Custodibus 
Communitatis Mercatorem Ciuitatis Ebor’ in decern libris sterlingorum 
Soluendis eisdem Gubernatori et Custodibus vel successoribus suis seu 
suorum [MS sorum] certo attorno ad festum Corporis cristi proxime futurum 
post datam presencium sine dilacione longiori ad quam quidem solucionem 
dicte pecunie vt permittitur faciendam obligamus nos heredes et executores 
nostros ac omnia bona nostra et quemlibet nostrum per se pro toto et insolido 
per presentes Sigillis nostris signatis Datum vicesimo septimo die ffebruarij 
Anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum Anglie tricesino secundo 
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Condicio istius obligacionis talis est quod si prescripti Robertus Thomas 
et Henricus teneant perimpleant ex parte sua omnes et singulas conuenciones 
et condiciones contentas in quibusdam indenturis inter supradictum Gu- 
bernatorem et custodes ex vna parte et prefatos Robertum Thomam et 
Henricum ex parte altera confectis de et super eductione ludi Corporis 
cristi videlicet pagine vocate domysday secundum vim formam et effectum 
indenturarum predictarum quod extunc ista obligacio pro nullo habeatur 
Alioquin in suis robore permaneat et virtute. 

Shirwood 

(By the present document let it be generally understood that we, Robert 
Hewyk, parish clerk of Leeds in the county of York, Thomas Fitt, tapiter, 
of York and Henry Clayton, weaver, of York, are firmly bound and held 
to the Governor and Wardens of the Guild of Merchants in the city of York, 
in the amount of ten pounds sterling to be paid to the said Governor and 
Wardens, or their successors, or their accredited attorney, on the feast 
of Corpus Christi immediately after the date of the present document, 
without any further delay. To the necessity of paying this said sum we 
bind ourselves, our heirs, and our executors, and all our goods, and each 
one of us in himself for the whole amount in its entirety, by the present 
document. Witness our seals, 27 February, 23 Henry VI (1453-4). 

The terms of this obligation are that if the aforesaid Robert, Thomas, 
and Henry keep and fulfil on their part each and every agreement and 
condition contained in certain indentures made between the aforesaid 
Governor and Wardens on the one hand and the aforesaid Robert, Thomas 
and Henry on the other, about and concerning the production of a Corpus 
Christi play, to wit, the pageant called Doomsday, according to the mean¬ 
ing, form and effect of the aforementioned indentures, then from that 
point this obligation is to be annulled. Otherwise it is to stand with strength 
and power in its [Pterms].) 3 

In her introduction to The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers , Dr 
Sellers comments: 

But in 1453 the mercers concluded local talent was not sufficient to bring 
out the play. An agreement was made with Robert Hewyk parish clerk of 
Leeds, Thomas Fitt tapiter and Henry Clayton weaver to bring out the 
pageant of “Domysday,” for which they were to receive a payment of ten 
pounds. Doubtless this covered all the expenses such as fees to players, 
expenses of representation, repairs and renewals of properties, otherwise 
the payment would seem excessive. 4 

She clearly misunderstood the force of the document. It is a formal agreement 
confirming a forfeit. If the three men named failed to fulfil the terms laid 
down in “certain indentures” concerning the production of the Doomsday 
pageant they would forfeit ten pounds to the Mercers. The Mercers were not, 
as Sellers suggested, paying Clayton, Fitt and Hewyk ten pounds to produce 
the pageant. Canon Purvis, although he recognized that it was a forfeit, also 
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assumed that this document was related to the Mercers’ own production of 
the Doomsday pageant in the Corpus Christi Play. 

When this document is considered with all the other documents concern¬ 
ing the Mercers’ pageant discussed in the body of this article its strangeness 
becomes apparent. Firstly, if these men were pageant masters they appear to 
have been elected in February, not in June as specified in the 1443 ordinance; 
and secondly, none of the men named was a Mercer as specified in that 
ordinance. Further, the sum named (ten pounds), is completely inconsistent 
with the sum (6s. 8d.) named for the defaulting pageant masters in the 1443 
ordinance. Therefore the document does not seem to refer to a regular per¬ 
formance of the pageant on Corpus Christi Day at York. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX II 

1 Collins, Index of the Wills in ihe Tork Registry 1389-1514, Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Assoc., Record Series VI (1888), p. 19. 

2 Collins, pp. 175-6, 178. 

3 Collins, p. 71. 

4 Sellers, Mercers , p. 70. 

5 Mercers , p. 71. 

6 Collins, p. 146. 

7 Mercers , p. 323. 
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2 Sellers, Mercers , p. 81, note i. 

3 Mercers , p. 82. 
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3 Translation by Professor A. G. Rigg of the Centre for Medieval Studies, University of 
Toronto. 
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THE YORK CYCLE: EROM PROCESSION TO PLAY 


By Martin Stevens 

As long ago as 1843, Robert Davies, the York antiquarian, offered the 
following opinion about the evolution of the Corpus Christi play in York: 

From the extraordinary number of pageants [in 1415] . . . it may be 
conjectured that all of them were not speaking dramas. The time 
appropriated to the exhibition did not exceed the day of the festival; 
and even the long duration of a midsummer day . . . would not have 
sufficed for the performance of so numerous a series of separate pageants, 
had every one been accompanied with dialogue. Perhaps some of them 
were little more than short pantomimes or tableaux vivans. ... It is 
very evident, however, that long before the close of the fifteenth century, 
many of the pageants were represented with dramatic dialogue and 
action, in which professional, or at least practised players took the 
principal parts. 1 

Unhappily, for over a century these observations were totally ignored by 
scholars. Gradually the myth took shape, based largely on some undigested 
records from York, that fully developed mystery plays were performed ad 
seriatim on wagons at numbers of stations in various English cities. The 
established view is well summarized in the following description from A. C. 
Baugh’s widely-read literary history: 

Except for the Ludus Coventriae the extant English cycles seem all to 
have been given in a manner peculiar to England. Each episode was 
performed on a separate stage set on wheels so that it could be drawn 
from point to point in the city. The stations were designated in advance. 
At one time there were as many as fourteen [sic] in York and each 
episode in the cycle had to be repeated fourteen times. Fortunately 
for the actors, a smaller number generally sufficed. Where the entire 
cycle was given in one day [as at York] it was necessary to begin early 
—at six o’clock in the morning or even earlier. 2 

It was only within the last decade that Martial Rose awakened some doubt 
about this conception of the Corpus Christi performance at York and else¬ 
where. Noting that the average play in the York cycle runs to 273 lines and 
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that each had to be presented at as many as fourteen (sometimes, sixteen) 
stations, Rose questioned whether there would have been sufficient time in a 
day for such a performance to have taken place without “intolerable strain 
on both performers and spectators.” 3 More recently, Alan H. Nelson submitted 
the conjectured York performance to a systematic time-study, and, on the 
basis of some very elaborate calculations, he concluded that “it would have 
been utterly impossible to mount a true-processional production of the 
extant cycle in a single day.” 4 I propose here first to expand on Rose’s 
and Nelson’s objections to the established theory and then to offer a new 
hypothesis accounting for the historical development of the Corpus Christi 
play at York and, by extension, elsewhere. 


I 

According to the traditional view, all forty-eight plays of the manuscript 
were performed in their entirety at the several stations along the route. This 
view, however, fails to take into account the minimum time required for the 
performance of each of the pageants one time through. For the sake of allow¬ 
ing the tightest possible time schedule, let us take up Martial Rose’s assump¬ 
tion that the typical pageant in the York cycle was performed in fifteen min¬ 
utes. Even at such a breakneck pace, the entire cycle could not have been 
played at one station in less than twelve hours. To this minimum actual 
playing time, we would have to add an allowance for the inevitable pauses 
between pageants so that one wagon could be moved out through the dense 
perimeter of spectators and the next brought into place. If we were to allow 
an additional five minutes for these shifts of scene, the total performance time 
at a single station would increase to sixteen hours (twelve for the plays 
proper, four for the pauses). We should bear in mind that this figure is still 
a bare minimum. It does not, for instance, take into account the performance 
of an expanded cycle of 57 plays as itemized in the second list of the A/Y 
Book (dated c. 1420). That performance, on the basis of the same calculations, 
would have taken an additional three hours, making a total playing time of 
nineteen hours at a single station. We are told in the York Proclamacio ludi 
corporis cristi that “euery player that shall play be redy in his pagiaunt at . . . 
the mydhowre betwix iiij th and v th of the cloke in the mornyng.” 5 If we assume, 
therefore, that the play began at the first station at 5 a.m., the performance of 
57 plays would not have ended until midnight, a manifest impossibility. All 
of these calculations, of course, leave out of account the performance at 
subsequent stations, and in some years there were as many as fifteen more. 6 
While I do not wish to belabour the argument, the implausibility of the single¬ 
day processional performance at York is emphasized when we compare the 
length of the York cycle (13,121 lines) with the second quarto of Hamlet (c. 
3,700 lines). What the traditional conception demands is the staging of a play 
more than three times the length of the longest version of Hamlet at a mini¬ 
mum of nine locations in the compass of one day. 7 
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Another question raised by the traditional view of the York processional 
drama relates to its places of performance. We know from the various entries 
in the York Civic Records that some kind of Corpus Christi play was indeed 
performed at street corners and even in front of various houses along a route 
through the narrow streets of medieval York. In 1554, to cite one illustration, 
four performances alone were planned for Coney Street, a stretch of little 
more than three hundred yards. 8 It seems highly unlikely that the full 
pageants, as they are preserved in the extant text, were performed at stations 
no more than seventy-five to a hundred yards apart, as would have been 
necessary in this instance. Actors required to participate in such a wasteful 
and time-consuming presentation, as well as the cramped spectators, would 
surely have come to the practical conclusion that one performance in an open 
place was infinitely more satisfactory than four in narrow and crowded 
street locations. Just how narrow those streets were is attested by Edwin 
Benson in his description of medieval York: 

Most of the streets were mere alleys, passages between houses and 
groups of buildings. They were very narrow and often the sky could 
hardly be seen from them because of the overhanging upper storeys of 
the buildings along each side. Goods in the Middle Ages and right 
down to the nineteenth century were carried in towns by hand. Carriages 
and waggons and carts were not very numerous and would have no 
need to proceed beyond the main streets and open spaces. 9 

While Coney Street is admittedly one of the more important thorough¬ 
fares in York, it is not now, nor was it ever, wide enough to furnish room for 
a stage and for multitudes of spectators at four locations along its route. With 
spectators on the street, how, for example, would there have been room for the 
performance of the Hoseers pageant, which at one point requires Pharao and 
his soldiers to pursue the Hebrews in chariots and finally to be drowned in the 
Red Sea (York Plays , 11/288-404)? It seems much more likely, as I shall 
demonstrate later, that the street performances were in essence a processional 
riding put on solely for paying spectators inside and in front of houses along 
the route. The pageants no doubt stopped at the stations specified, possibly 
for the quick enactment of a scene or two, but neither time nor space would 
have allowed the full performance of the cycle at every station. 

Nor could there have been enough actors to satisfy the needs of a pro¬ 
cessional performance based on the surviving text of the plays. By my calcula¬ 
tions, there are 372 speaking parts in the 48 extant plays. 10 In a processional 
performance, the vast majority of these parts had to be assumed by different 
actors. Let us, for the sake of illustration, examine the casting of the adult 
part of Jesus, who appears (on the basis of speaking lines) in 24 plays, 
including all but five of the pageants after the scene with the Doctors in the 
Temple (Pageant 20). In years when the entire York play was presumably 
enacted at sixteen stations, the minimum number of actors required for the 
role would have been fourteen (based on speaking parts for Jesus in consecu- 
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tive pageants). Thus while the Baptism pageant with its Jesus on stage was 
enacted at the sixteenth station, the Mortificacio Christi (occurring fifteen places 
after the Baptism play in the York text) with its Jesus likewise on stage was 
being performed at the first station. In between, all other pageants (except 
the twenty-sixth, the “Conspiracy/’ and the thirty-second “The Second 
Accusation before Pilate”) included Jesus as a speaking part. This means that 
during the period when the fifteen plays in question were performed, fourteen 
actors were needed to play Jesus. After the Baptism play had been performed 
at the last station, the actor who assumed the role of Jesus in that pageant 
could, of course, double. That is, he could make his way quickly from the last 
station (at the Pavement) back to the first station (at Micklegate), to take the 
role of Jesus in the next pageant scheduled to begin there. This manoeuvre 
would have taken at least fifteen minutes; hence, he could not have been back 
in time to act in the next pageant beginning at the first station (in this instance 
the Harrowing of Hell). A fifteenth actor would, therefore, have been required 
to take the part in the Harrowing of Hell play, and the first opportunity for 
doubling would have come in the subsequent pageant of the Resurrection. 
But even this opportunity could only have come with swift and perfect timing 
and virtually no rest between performances. 

Bearing in mind this illustration, we are led to wonder why, indeed, the 
City Council at York enacted the following rule in 1476: “. . . no plaier Ip at 
shall plaie in saide Corpus Christi plaie be conducte and reteyned to plaie 
but twise on f)e day of f)e saide playe And J?at he or thay so plaing plaie not 
ouere twise ]pe saide day vpon payne of xl s. to forfet vnto Ipc Chaumbre as 
often tymes as he or J^ay shall be founden defautie in Ipc same.” 11 It is highly 
unlikely that this order was meant to apply to the performance of individual 
pageants. The reference is specifically to the “Corpus Christi plaie.” More¬ 
over, only a handful of pageants would have contained a large enough cast 
to permit doubling. The order, therefore, must have been meant for the 
performance of the cycle as a whole. But if that performance was processional, 
very few actors could possibly have played in more than two plays, and those 
that did would hardly have distracted the audience with their second, or, 
for that matter, their third appearance of the day, which would have occurred 
some five or six hours apart. 12 A rule against tripling simply makes no sense 
for the kind of performance usually conjectured to have taken place in York. 
Rules exist because of abuses. The likely abuse in this instance would have 
been the reappearance of actors in such frequent succession that the dramatic 
illusion would be blurred. At best, some of the actors in an all-day, ten- 
station performance of the York cycle (to take a convenient number) might 
have played three roles, but the number of these actors must have been 
relatively small since tripling would have involved thirty performances for 
each. 

On the other hand, the rule would make very good sense for a single, 
continuous performance of the cycle in a fixed location. This point will be 
evident when we bear in mind that the principal roles extend over several 
pageants. Deus and Jesus (probably played by the same actor) 13 appear 
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altogether in 31 pageants; Mary in 14; the Apostles Peter and John in 9; 
Caiaphas and Anna in 8; Joseph, Herod, Adam, and Eve in 5. In a proces¬ 
sional performance without doubling these ten parts alone would require 
99 actors (the sum of the parts), whereas only ten would be needed on a fixed 
stage. While the main roles in such a performance would undoubtedly have 
been played by professional actors, the hundreds of minor parts in the 
several pageants could easily have fallen to hired men and, perhaps, amateurs. 
It is these latter parts that would have been especially susceptible to doubling. 
For example, the actors playing the three sons of Noah in the ninth pageant 
could have come back as the three Jews in the eleventh (The Departure of the 
Israelites), as the three Shepherds in the fifteenth, as the three Kings in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth, as the three Doctors in the twentieth, and so on. 
Under these circumstances, the practice of doubling might quickly have been 
abused. 

The extent to which doubling took place in the mystery cycles, unfortu¬ 
nately, cannot be documented beyond a few general references such as the 
rule in question. But it seems clear that multiple role-playing did occur to 
the point of abuse at least in York and probably elsewhere. The view expressed 
by David Bevington that “little doubling was possible 5 ’ in the mystery 
plays 14 is apparently based on the assumption that the mystery plays were 
performed processionally through the streets of medieval cities. If, as I shall 
hope to establish, a single continuous performance could have taken place in 
York after a processional riding, our assumptions about doubling practices 
on the early popular stage will need some reassessment. It should be added 
that the entry from the 'York House Books refers to the payment of actors. We 
are told that “no plaier ... be conducte and reteyned to plaie,” which is to 
say “engaged and hired to play” (see OED> s.v. Conduct, pa. ppl ., ia; Retain, 

2c; the York entry is cited in both definitions). The casting of well over two 
hundred professional and semi-professional players, which is the number 
needed for a full processional performance of the York cycle if we allow for 
as much doubling as possible, is unbelievably large and would have required 
an immense outlay of wages. 

The established assumption that the entire York cycle, as passed down to 
us in the manuscript, was performed at from nine to sixteen stations along the 
crowded, narrow streets of medieval York is simply untenable. Neither time 
nor space would have permitted such a performance. 

II 

Once we accept the view that the York plays, as we have them, could not 
have been performed processionally, we are faced with the difficult question 
of how they might have been presented instead. In the attempt to answer this 
question, we must bear in mind that there is no hard evidence by which any 
mode of performance, including the processional, can be proved with absolute 
certainty. It is true that the York records continually allude to the procession 
of pageants sponsored by the craft guilds and to stations where the pageants 
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stopped. But nowhere in the records is there a precise account of the nature 
of these processions, of the audiences that watched them, or even of the 
actors that participated in them. There is little doubt in my mind that present- 
day interpretations of the York records, as well as others, have been influenced 
by the preconceptions traceable to such early commentators as David Rogers 
at Chester and Thomas Sharp at Coventry. Take, for example, the following 
excerpt from the well-known entry for 1457 in the Coventry Leet Book describ¬ 
ing the visit of Queen Margaret to Coventry: 

On Corpus Xpisti yeven at nyght then next suyng came the quene 
from Kelyngworth to Coventre; at which tyme she wold not be met, 
but came prively to se the play there on the morowe; and she sygh 
then alle the pagentes pleyde save domes-day, which myght not be 
pleyde for lak of day. And she was loged at Richard Wodes the grocer, 
where Ric. Sharp some-tyme dwelled; and there all the pleys were 
furst pleyde. 15 

On the presupposition that Queen Margaret witnessed a processional per¬ 
formance, one could interpret this entry to say that she was a spectator from 
morning (“on the morowe”) till night (the “domes-day [play], which myght 
not be pleyde for lak of day 55 ) at the first station (“there all the pleys were 
furst pleyde”). The word “pagentes,” under these circumstances, immediately 
brings to mind both its meanings, “movable stages” and “plays.” But it is 
equally possible, and perhaps somewhat more plausible, to assume from the 
outset that the Queen saw a shortened stationary version, perhaps only a 
dumb show, of the Coventry Corpus Christi play. All that is needed to bring 
this sense into focus is to interpret the word “morowe” as “the next day” (see 
OED , s.v. Morrow, sb. y 2b) and the last sentence as “where the entire cycle 
was originally (at first) played” {OED, s.v. First, adv ., B. id). The entry, con¬ 
sequently, may signify one of the following: (1) the Queen saw the performance 
in front of the house of the grocer Richard Wodes, a location which historically 
had been the site of the Corpus Christi play (with the implication that it was 
no longer the site and that a special performance was set up there in 1457 to 
accommodate the Queen); (2) the Queen stayed at Wodes’ house, in front of 
which at one time the Corpus Christi play was performed (with no implicit 
reference to its performance in 1457). If either of the latter interpretations 
apply, the word “pagentes” could be taken to mean “plays,” though it 
might also refer to “wagons” used as specific sets (e.g. the stable for the 
Nativity) in the platea of a fixed stage. The fact is that the conventional 
interpretation of the extract raises more questions than it answers. If the 
performance was really done processionally, are we to assume that darkness 
prevented its completion at the first station? How much, then, did the 
spectators see at the conjectured tenth station ? 16 And if Wodes’ house, which is 
known to have been located on Earl Street, was indeed the site of the first 
station for the processional performance, how could the first station of the 
Smiths’ pageant have regularly been on Gosford Street, as Hardin Craig 
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has deduced (pp. xiii-xiv) ? The point to be borne in mind is that most of the 
records are in themselves ambiguous and obscure; they can be made to 
uphold various presuppositions. 

The interpretation that I am about to offer of the York Civic Records 
requires two basic assumptions, one of which emerges out of the other. First, 
we need to recognize the fact that the Corpus Christi play at York was suf¬ 
ficiently dynamic to change with the times. Surely, the performance in the 
late fourteenth century was different in detail, if not in basic form, from that 
which prevailed in the heyday of the craft cycles some 150 years later. Sec¬ 
ondly, we must allow for the possibility that the actual performance did not 
bear a very close resemblance to the surviving manuscript. It is difficult to 
know what the full purpose of the register was. One is tempted, of course, 
to assume that the performance at York accorded closely in most details 
with the text in the extant manuscript of the plays. Does this view imply 
then that the register served as a master-script from year to year for the 
various crafts ? The indications are quite to the contrary. We know of at least 
two guilds that maintained separate copies of their pageants: the Scriveners, 
whose play survives independently in the Sykes MS, and the Innholders, who 
promised, according to the unpublished Chamberlains’ Book, to bring their 
“regynall” in to the Common Clerk to be registered before midsummer of 
1560 (Chamberlains’ Book C5, f-97v). It seems reasonable to suppose that 
other guilds—especially the prosperous ones like the Mercers—also had their 
own texts. Scholars have speculated that the Sykes MS of the Scriveners’ play 
was, in fact, a prompt-copy. 17 If that was the case, there would have been 
little need for the Scriveners, or any other guilds holding their own copy, to 
consult the register proper from year to year. 

The York House Books , moreover, provide some additional evidence that 
the register functioned primarily as a permanent record of the York Plays 
and that it had little direct connection as such with the performances. The 
following entry, dated June 17, 1567, is a case in point: 

Aggreed that the pageants of Corpus Christi suche as be not allredy 
registred shalbe with all convenyent spede be fayre wrytten by John 
Clerke in the old register therof, viz. of vyntenars the Archetriclinus, 
of thyranmongers, Marie Magd. wasshyng the Lords feete, and of the 
tylars the latter part of their pageant, of the laborars the purificacon 
of our Lady, and of the cappers, to be examined with the register and 
reformed. (Transcribed from City of York House Book , B24, f.82; cf. 
YCR, VI, 128.) 

When these instructions are compared with the register, it becomes apparent 
that only one of them was fully carried out: the Purification play was inserted 
into the MS at the end of Quire xxi, where it is chronologically out of place. 18 
The interesting point to note is that all the plays mentioned were apparently 
performed in some manner for well over a hundred years without being 
registered or corrected. That can only imply that the register had little con- 
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nection with the actual performance. The register, in effect, was never fully 
brought up to date, and at least some of the guilds clearly relied on their own 
texts or their memories to produce their pageants from year to year. 

With these two assumptions in mind then—namely that the cycle changed 
over the years and that the surviving MS does not necessarily preserve the 
plays as performed—I would like to offer the following hypothesis to explain 
the development of the Corpus Christi cycle in the city of York. Sometime in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the various trade guilds in York began 
to represent appropriate biblical scenes on pageant wagons which were 
drawn over a prescribed route through the city as part of the Corpus Christi 
procession. Beginning as tableaux vivants , these scenes gradually included a few 
spoken lines, but until at least 1426, they were not independent plays and they 
bore only a skeletal resemblance to the collected pageants of the York register. 
The latter did not come into existence until the second half of the fifteenth 
century, at which time the religious procession and the Corpus Christi play 
had clearly become established as separate events taking place on con¬ 
secutive days. A dramatic procession continued to be held on the day of 
the play with short enactments of scenes before the houses of burgesses who 
had paid for the privilege, but in time a longer, more detailed version of some 
or all of the cycle was given at the last stop on the route, the Pavement, where 
the general public gathered. Eventually, the major roles in this longer version 
were assumed by professionals. The guilds continued to provide the pageant 
wagons, which were drawn into place as needed to represent sedes in the 
stationary performance. The play itself undoubtedly changed in substance 
from year to year as guilds flourished and declined. There is no reason to 
believe that the entire cycle as preserved in the MS was ever presented, but it 
seems clear that certain pageants—the Mercers’ Judgment Play, to cite one 
instance—were included in each performance. The scripts for the individual 
plays were preserved in manuscript or in memory by the individual guilds. 
The register, in turn, was compiled by the city fathers in an early effort to 
collect and preserve archives of the city. 

I emphasize that the foregoing sketch is strictly conjectural. But then, 
so would any other be. The fact is that the York civic records are frequently 
ambiguous and incomplete. Unquestionably many circumstances relating to 
the mystery plays are left unrecorded. Those who may object to my account 
will find that no other explanation, even the established one, is capable of 
documentation. 19 The sketch I have offered is at least consistent with logic, 
and some parts of it are clearly warranted by a close re-examination of 
several crucial entries in the records, including the famous ordo paginarum of 
Roger Burton for the year 1415. 

Before scrutinizing that entry, I want to call attention to one general 
implication that results from my conjectures. If I am right about the develop¬ 
ment of drama in York, then we must reconsider the rise of the other Northern 
Corpus Christi cycles as well. The assumption that the cycles as we have them 
date from the latter part of the fourteenth century is based almost entirely on 
the traditional interpretation of the York records, with the implication that 
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any reference to the Corpus Christi play is, ipso facto , a reference to the extant 
register. When F. M. Salter, in his seminal study of the Chester Plays, moved 
the date of that cycle forward some fifty years to 1375, he relied for his new 
date exclusively on the entries of records from such places as Beverley, York, 
and Coventry. 20 But, like others before him, he failed to ask what type of 
performance took place in these cities. If, as I suspect, they were civic ridings 
of a sequence of tableaux vivants connected with the religious procession of 
Corpus Christi Day, the cycles as we have them in the several extant MSS 
did not really begin until some seventy-five years later. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that none of the surviving MSS is given a date earlier than 
1430-40, and even that date is probably too early. 21 If fully-developed cycles 
were really performed in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, one is 
led to wonder why not a single MS survives from that period. The evidence 
suggests that the great Northern cycles, as we know them, date from the 
fifteenth century, not the fourteenth. 


Ill 

The crucial fact thus far overlooked by historians of the medieval drama is 
that up to 1426 the religious and dramatic processions of Corpus Christi 
were one and the same at York. In its full context, the Burton list of 1415—a 
document often used to substantiate processional performances elsewhere— 
emerges much more clearly as a masterplan for the Corpus Christi procession 
than as a scenario for the plays. This point becomes clear when we re-examine 
the document proper. 

Much of the confusion associated with Burton’s list results from the fact 
that the entire entry has never been transcribed and published in one place. 
In addition, its relationship to other crucial dramatic documents in the York 
Memorandum Book AjY has not been noted by any of its editors. Here are the 
facts, as ascertained by my recent examination of the manuscript: the ordo 
paginarum of 1415 begins at the top of folio 252V 22 and extends to the middle 
of folio 254V; it is written by one scribe, presumably Roger Burton, though 
numerous corrections appear in several later hands, some in different coloured 
ink. The ordo proper does not end, as in L. T. Smith’s transcription, with 
the listing of the last pageant, but with the following enumeration of torch- 
bearers and other participants in the Corpus Christi procession: 


Portours——- 

Coblers - 

Cordwaners- 

Cottellers- 

Weuere 

smaaunt&y- 

Carpenters- 


-viij torcheae 
-iiij torcheae 
-xiiij torcheae 
-ij torcheae 

-iiij torcheae 
-vj torcheae 


Chaloners-iiij torcheae 

ffullers-iiij torcheae 

Girdellers- torcheae 

Taillours- torcheae 

Et Iviij ciues ciuitatw 
habuerunt torcheas similiter die 
Corporis Christi 


Ordinatu[m] est quod Portours Coblers eant antea primo. Et [tunc a 
dexteris] Webster seruauntz et Cordwaners. Et [e]x opp[osito] Fullers, 
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C[u]ttellers, Girdellers, Chaloners, Carpenters, [Taillours]. Et tunc 
boni [cives et postea xxiijij, xij, Maior, et iiij or torcheae [magistri 
Thome de Bukton]. 23 

Immediately after this entry, on the middle of folio 254V, the text continues 
with the item headed “Proclamacio ludi corporis cristi facienda in vigilia 
Corporis Cristi, 5 ’ transcribed by Miss Smith in her Introduction but placed 
apart from the ordo and, therefore, not acknowledged as part of the same 
general entry (see York Plays , p. xxxiv). The Proclamacio continues onto folio 
2 55 r j where, after the first seven words, the writing is crowded and appears 
to be in a different hand, over an erasure. Thereafter, in the same crowded 
hand, occurs the second list of pageants, in a two-column format. This list 
is similarly followed by an enumeration of torches for the religious pro¬ 
cession. 24 The fragmentary publication of these three items—that is, the two 
Burton lists and the proclamation—has made it impossible for scholars to 
recognize their collocation in the manuscript, a fact that may have some 
bearing on the interpretation of their purpose and use. 

The first point that emerges from this re-examination of the manuscript 
is that the procession of pageants was followed by two columns of torch- 
bearers, made up of guildsmen and prominent citizens, including the 
Council of Twenty-Four, the Twelve Aldermen, and the Mayor. The ending 
of the ordo paginarum serves as incontrovertible proof that in the year 1415 the 
pageants paraded through the streets of York as part of the religious procession 
on Corpus Christi Day. When we now recall the length of the York cycle as it 
survives in the register, we must recognize the utter impossibility of its per¬ 
formance, even one time through, in such a context. A religious procession was 
subject to restraints of time that would not have been imposed on a separate 
dramatic procession. From a 1426 entry, which we will have cause to examine 
more closely in a moment, we learn that the procession began “ad magnas 
portas, prioratus Sancte Trinitatis Ebor, et sic processionaliter eundo ad 
ecclesiam cathedralem Eborancensem; et deinde ad hospitale Sancti Leon- 
ardi Ebor 5 , sacramento predicto ibidem relicto” (see MB , II, 156). It is 
reasonable to suppose that this procession from Trinity Gates, to the Minster, 
to St Leonard’s Hospital, took place in the morning, before Mass, at which 
time undoubtedly the Sacrament was brought into the Cathedral. This means 
that the time for the procession was a scant five hours, roughly between 
5 a.m. and 10 a.m., 25 and even that schedule would have been threatened if 
craftsmen, players, and civic officials did not quite manage to meet at “the 
mydhowre betwix iiij th and v th of the cloke in the morning,” as specified in 
the Proclamacio ludi corporis cristi (see York Plays , p. xxxiv). Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is understandable that the Proclamation implores the partici¬ 
pants to move their pageants “ilk one after oj^er as J^er course is, without 
tarieng.” One unauthorized or prolonged stop could disturb the timing of the 
whole procession with the catastrophic result of delaying the Mass. 

Before we look further into the York civic records, I want to consider one 
other implication of the combined religious and dramatic procession in the 
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early years of the fifteenth century. The Chamberlains’ Rolls indicate that 
later, when the two processions are separated, the Corpus Christi pageants 
were performed before the Mayor and the Aldermen. Thus, for example, in 
i 433~34j the Mayor and various “honorable men” watched the pageants 
from a specially constructed chamber at a price of 6s. 8d. Still later, in 1478- 
79, the Mayor and Aldermen saw the dramatic parade from the windows of 
Nicholas Bewyk’s house. 26 But when the pageants were brought forth as part 
of the religious procession, the most prosperous and distinguished burgesses 
of York, including the twenty-four members of the Common Council, the 
twelve Aldermen, and the Mayor walked immediately behind the Sacrament 
according to the established usage. 27 The traditional view that the plays of 
the register were performed at various stations along the route of the com¬ 
bined play and procession described in the ordo of 1415, would force the 
absurd conclusion that the Mayor and the other dignitaries were subjected 
to countless prolonged stops along the way while the plays ahead were being 
performed. Undoubtedly the pace of the procession, even when there were only 
tableaux vivants , was already painfully slow. How much slower it would have 
been with a full performance of the York plays as we know them strains the 
imagination. 

The entry in the York Memorandum Book which describes the visit of Friar 
William Melton to the city of York in 1426 has special significance for this 
study. It is this entry that sets forth the separation of the play and the pro¬ 
cession. Acting on the advice of the friar, the Mayor convened the citizens 
in the Common Hall, and with their consent he ordained that the play, 
thereafter, would take place on the Vigil of the Feast and the solemn proces¬ 
sion on the Feast day proper. Friar William had recommended this change 
because public revelling, drunkenness, shouting, and singing had accompanied 
the procession, and, as a result, many people disregarded the divine services 
of the day. He took pains, however, to commend the play, which he deemed 
good in itself (MB, II, 156-58). 

Curiously, the significance of this entry has thus far been entirely over¬ 
looked. The fact is that after 1426 the city of York permanently separated 
dramatic and religious processions. It is true that in the course of time the 
dramatic festivities were moved forward to Corpus Christi Day again and the 
religious procession to the day following, but the civic records consistently 
show that the two were kept apart in subsequent times. 28 The implications of 
this change for the rise of the drama in York are momentous. After 1426, the 
York pageants became an independent civic enterprise, free of ritual and 
ready for expansion. While the civic records unfortunately provide no proof, 

I am inclined to believe that the next twenty years brought profound changes 
to the shape of the drama in York, including the full enactment of at least 
some of the pageants as we know them. Gradually each guild must have 
commissioned its own play, which then was copied into the register. If this 
view is correct, the register must reflect the dramatic shape of the York 
cycle in the second quarter of the fifteenth century. But no matter what the 
explanation, it could not reflect conditions of performance earlier than 1426. 
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IV 

Just exactly what those conditions were can only be inferred. But if we 
judge from the development of Corpus Christi processions elsewhere, we can 
assume that the guilds of York put together a lavish civic riding of a sequence 
of Old and New Testament scenes. It is clear that even before the separation of 
dramatic and religious processions, some few lines were spoken by the partici¬ 
pants as the pageant wagon processed through the streets of York. We find, 
for example, that in 1422 the Pinners and Latoners agreed to take over “in 
pagina sua materiam loquelarum que per prius in pagina sua et in pagina de 
les payntours et steynours ludebatur” ( MB , II, 103—italics added), where 
“materiam loquelarum” specifically refers to the material “of the speeches.” 
Moreover, Burton’s list contains various verbs of “speaking” and “saying” 
(e.g. in Pageant 5 loquens , Pageant 8 premuniens y Pageant 12 declarans , etc.). 
But in all essential details the procession must have been composed of tableaux 
viuants in the manner of the Corpus Christi procession throughout Europe 
for several centuries to follow. Faithful descriptions of such processions sur¬ 
vive in detail from many cities in continental Europe. Various “Prozessions- 
ordnungen” (or “Pompa eucharistica”) from Munich are a case in point. 
For example, in 1574, the Munich procession was composed of 55 pageants 
(“Figuren”), called “lebende Bilder” by Alois Mitterwieser (p. 33), represent¬ 
ing scenes from the Old and New Testaments. The procession opened with the 
carrying of candles by the youngest guild members. Immediately following 
were the 27 members of the St George fraternity, and then in order came the 
Duke’s steward with a contingent of horsemen, St Margaret (played by the 
daughter of a local doctor) leading an enormous dragon, St George in splen¬ 
did armour followed by a shield-bearer and six horsemen in full armour, 
then the craft guilds with pageant after pageant representing scenes from the 
Old and New Testament in chronological order (requiring a total of 1439 
“players”), one hundred and fifty students, various groups of the clergy, the 
Duke’s trumpeters and pages carrying the instruments of the Passion, the holy 
sacrament carried by four priests, and finally the Archduke Ferdinand and his 
court (Mitterwieser, pp. 34-35). Even more lavish processions took place in 
subsequent years. In 1612, the pageants increased to 61, and they were intro¬ 
duced by a giant sitting on a mountain, presumably reading the banns. 
Spectacle became ever more important. For example, the chestmakers, 
who brought forth Noah’s Ark, borrowed wild animals, including mon¬ 
keys, owls, and cubs from the Archduke’s estate. The smiths, who portrayed 
the Massacre of the Innocents, were accompanied by twenty old women 
carrying their murdered children. Inventories of costumes together with 
memoranda books spell out all the conditions of performance in detail. 
Casting was given special attention. For example, yearly, two brothers, both 
blacksmiths, were chosen from the village of Mittenwald to represent the 
giants Goliath and Urias. The Duchess herself chose ladies-in-waiting for the 
parts of Saints Margaret, Judith, Veronica, and Ursula. In 1593, on a count 
ordered by Wilhelm V, it was estimated that nearly twenty thousand visitors 
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came to Munich. Participants in the procession assembled as early as four in 
the morning and processed through the entire town. In earlier years the pro¬ 
cession came to its conclusion in time for high mass, but later throughout 
old Bavaria, the spectacle became so involved and prolonged that the pro¬ 
cession was held after mass (pp. 35-46, 98). 29 

I am well aware that the foregoing account is not closely related, in time 
or place, to the civic ridings at York. But it happens to provide for us a fuller 
description of civic processions, based on primary documents, than any that 
can be reconstructed from medieval England. There is no reason to suppose 
that the basic features of the Corpus Christi procession changed significantly 
over the years, though unquestionably it became more lavish and popular 
wherever it was allowed to flourish. I therefore submit that the procession 
in York during the early fifteenth century, when it combined dramatic 
spectacle and religious ritual, was similar to the Continental procession in all 
essential details. Evidence from representations that are closer in time and 
place to early fifteenth-century York supports this view. The well-known 
mysteres mimes in many parts of France during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were, in fact, tableaux vivants rather than plays. In describing these 
shows, Grace Frank observes: “Usually the actors of these tableaux were mute 
and indicated the small amount of action involved by pantomime, but some¬ 
times a few words were spoken.” 30 Such a performance is exactly the sort I am 
conjecturing for York prior to 1426. What has confused the issue about the 
English Corpus Christi play all along is the survival of registers and play- 
books, which have caused us to regard the early records of Corpus Christi 
ridings in the light of the expanded forms in later times. Divested of this 
association with the York register, the early municipal records from York will 
present us with a picture of the Corpus Christi procession very similar to those 
described on the Continent and in Scotland and Ireland. 

A closer look at Burton’s list of 1415 is now in order. It would be worth 
asking, first of all, what purpose it was meant to serve. Surely, if the pre¬ 
vailing view is correct that the York plays were composed in the fourteenth 
century and then revised in stages, of which the last took place some time 
after 1415, there must already have been a composite playbook in existence 
at the time when Burton compiled his list. 31 That being the case, one won¬ 
ders why there was a need for such an explicit list in the first place. As a 
matter of record, a simple list, showing the name of the craft and its pageant, 
would certainly have sufficed, as indeed it did in towns like Beverley and 
Hereford. 32 The writing of such a detailed description would only make 
sense if there was no composite manuscript and if the Common Council, 
therefore, decided to set down an ordo paginarum as a guide to subsequent 
processions. Notably, when the clerk of the Council later made a second 
list, he gave only brief titles. 

The several pageants, when seen in the light of Burton’s descriptions, 
can be pictured much more readily as a procession of a series of tableaux than 
as a sustained dramatic performance at each of ten or twelve stations. While 
many of the pageants depict a sequence of short scenes, all of them could 
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easily have been performed with mimetic action and occasional short 
speeches. Interestingly, there are no finite verb forms in the list, only present 
participles: “Deus prohibens,” “Jesus . . . portans crucem,” etc. Moreover, 
many of Burton’s descriptions of episodes are considerably more restricted 
in scope than the surviving text in the register. For example, the Gloueres 
play in Burton’s list is simply described as “Abel et Kaym immolantes 
victimas”. No allusion is made to the angel of the play in the register, no 
mention of the quarrel, the murder, and the curse upon Cain. The com¬ 
plicated action of the Hoseers’ Departure of the Israelites from Egypt in the 
register is represented by Burton simply as “Moyses exaltans serpentem in 
deserto, Pharao Rex, viij Judei admirantes et expectantes”. In this short 
descriptive statement, there is no reference to the raging Pharao, to his 
Counsellors, to Moses and the burning bush, to the deadly plagues, the 
Exodus, and the final spectacular pursuit by the Egyptians in chariots and 
their drowning in the Red Sea—all of which were included in the play. 

A clue to the nature of the processional riding depicted by Burton may 
well be in his description of the Tilers’ pageant: “Maria, Joseph, 33 
obstetrix, puer natus iacens in presepio inter bouem et azinum, et angelus 
loquens pastoribus, et ludentibus, in pagina sequente.” The interesting and 
somewhat puzzling feature of this Nativity scene is the speech of the Angel 
to the shepherds and players of the next pageant. Would it not be likely 
that this angel sat on the thatched roof of the stable, beckoning the shep¬ 
herds who processed immediately behind? If that was the case, only one 
Nativity set was needed, and much of the complexity associated with the 
representation of individual pageants might, by such clustering, have been 
eliminated. Suppose, for example, that the Tilers’ wagon was the first in a 
sequence of several pageants which assembled at the various designated 
stations to represent a composite scene. Thus, after the Tilers’ wagon was 
drawn to a halt at a given location, the Chandlers followed: “Pastores 
loquentes ad inuincem, Stella in oriente, angelus nuncians pastoribus 
gaudium de puero nato.” The shepherds in this instance needed no wagon; 
they simply walked. The star in the East was probably fixed to the roof of 
the stable, 34 and the Angel who announces the good tidings of Christ’s 
birth is the same already mentioned in the Tilers’ pageant. Next came the 
Orfeuers, Goldbeters, and Monemakers with a scene described as follows: 
“Tres Reges venientes ab oriente, Herodes interogans eos de puero Iesu, et 
filius Herodis et duo consiliarii et nuncius. Maria cum puero, et Stella 
desuper, et tres Reges offerentes munera.” 35 I don’t know how this scene 
could ever have been played on one pageant stage, whether as part of a 
procession or a stationary play. But the guilds in question, as I picture the 
representation, could easily have brought the Herod pageant to a stop a 
short distance from the Tilers’ Nativity set. On this wagon were Herod, the 
two counsellors, and, in later years, Herod’s son and the messenger. Shortly 
after, the three kings, equipped in splendid fineries by the Goldsmiths, rode 
on their horses to the Herod pageant and, after some dialogue, walked 
to the Nativity pageant, guided once more by the Star on its roof, to make 
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their offerings. When this little tableau was played out, the Tilers moved 
their wagon on, and the Chandlers and Orfeuers (etc.) followed, to repeat 
the scene at the next scheduled stop. Similar combinations of scenes could 
well have taken place in other parts of the processional representation, 
notably the sequence of events between the Betrayal and the Crucifixion, 
comprising Pageants 28 to 33 in Burton’s list. 

Once we envisage a procession independent of the surviving register, we 
will be able to set straight some other prevalent misconceptions. One such 
involves the representation of the two Noah pageants in Burton’s list. We 
are told that the Shipwrights presented a scene showing “Deus premuniens 
Noe facere archam de lignis leuigatis.” The Pessoners and Mariners followed 
with “Noe in Archa et vxor eius, tres filij Noe cum vxoribus suis, cum 
diuersis animalibus.” On the basis of those discriptions, the Shipwrights 
simply presented a scene in which God warns Noah to make an ark. The 
Pessoners and Mariners, in turn, presented the ark, with Noah, his wife, 
their three sons and wives, and various animals aboard. The latter pageant, 
no doubt quite spectacular, was propelled in some way through the streets 
of York and probably resembled Noah’s ship as described in the Mariners’ 
records of Hull. 36 It is noteworthy that the problems raised by the two Noah 
plays in the York register are not raised by the description of the procession. 
Here the Noah of the Shipwrights 1 pageant does not build the ark; he is only 
instructed to do so. In the register, God gives Noah very explicit instruc¬ 
tions, and Noah responds: 

My werynes is wente away, 

To wyrk J)is werke here in \)is feylde 
A 1 be myselfe I will assaye. (8/93-96) 

He then builds an ark, step by step before our eyes. Confusion of the pro¬ 
cession and the play has led some scholars to assume that Noah was required 
to build the ark at one station, then to dismantle it before building it anew 
at the next station, and so on. 37 But regardless of how the scene may finally 
have been enacted in the play, the procession did not require the building 
of an ark. 38 

The second list, already mentioned as containing only short titles, has 
been given a date of c. 1420 by M. G. Frampton. 39 It seems likely to me that 
this list was meant to update and correct the one of 1415. The most obvious 
difference between the two lists is that the second expands the number of 
pageants from 51 to 57. However, of the six additional pageants, only one, 
the Sausmakers’ Suspencio Jude, is actually new. 40 The others were included 
as episodes within larger pageants in the first list. Thus, for example, the 
Tielmakers, Milners, Tumours, Hayresters, and Boilers were listed as the 
guilds responsible for the following pageant in 1415: 

Jesus, Pilatus, Cayphas, Anna, sex milites tenentes hastas cum 
vexillis, et alij quattuor ducentes Jesum ab Herode petentes Baraban 
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dimitti et Jesum crucifigi, et ibidem ligantes et flagellantes eum, 
ponentes coronam spineam super caput eius; tres milites mittentes 
sortem super vestem Jesu. 

In the second list, we find that the Tylemakers are specifically assigned to 
the Condemnacio Christi per Pilatum , the Tumors and Boilers to the Flagellacio 
et Coronado cum Spinis , and the Milners to the Particio Vestimentorum Christi. 
It has been customary to regard such differences between the two lists as 
changes in performance and to conclude that by the time of the second list 
York had prospered sufficiently to enlarge its cycle of plays. To me it seems 
much more likely that the second list ascribed to individual guilds the 
episodes for which they were responsible all along. With the likelihood that 
guilds combined their wagons and resources to represent composite scenes 
at the various stops along the route, the determination of individual guild 
responsibility was no doubt difficult. The process of amalgamating pageants 
was inevitable in the growth of the dramatic procession. Hence, despite the 
second list which attempts to particularize the responsibility of individual 
guilds, we read repeatedly in the York records of guilds that combined 
their efforts to present Corpus Christi pageants. 41 Burton’s earlier list, in 
fact, bears a closer resemblance to the register than does the second list. On 
this basis alone, we may reasonably conclude that the second list does not 
reflect essential changes in guild assignments and the dramatic substance of 
the procession. Nor does it, any more than the first list, describe the plays 
of the register. 42 


V 

By what steps, then, did the Corpus Christi dramatic procession, as a separate 
entity from the religious procession, develop into a full-fledged drama in the 
years after 1426 ? The civic records show that even until the very end, there 
was some manner of processional drama at York. However, there is no 
reason to suppose that the processional riding changed drastically from the 
form it took in the days of Roger Burton. It is true that, after 1426, the 
severe constraints of time imposed by the religious observance were removed. 
Moreover, without having to worry over delaying the procession of digni¬ 
taries at the end, the pageant masters could move from station to station 
at a more leisurely pace. 43 For reasons already given, the York cycle, as 
preserved in the register, could not have been enacted in its entirety before 
the several appointed residences. But, with ever greater crowds attracted to 
York, and with no room for them to see the pageants except at the traditional 
last stop, the Pavement, there is reason to believe that this location, in due 
time, witnessed a larger, continuous performance of the play and that the 
surviving register is, in fact, a somewhat idealized text for that performance. 

The Pavement is the oldest open space in the city of York. Angelo 
Raine renders the following description of it: 
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All through mediaeval times it was the place where punishments were 
inflicted and proclamations made ... It was one of the two mediaeval 
market-places, the other being Thursday Market. In those days there 
was no Parliament Street nor Piccadilly, and the Pavement was lined 
with houses, shops, and storehouses of rich York merchants . . . On the 
Pavement prisoners convicted of treason were publicly executed 
opposite the end of the Shambles . . . Near the bottom of the 
Shambles, at the edge of the Pavement near to Hosier Row, stood 
the pillory . . . Not far from the pillory in that part of the Pavement 
that lay in St. Crux Parish was the Bull Ring where bulls were 
baited . . , 44 

The performance of the Corpus Christi Play on the Pavement was always 
the last of the day, and, unlike most of the other stations, the Pavement, 
according to an entry in the Chamberlains’ Account Book, was “accustomyd 
to goe free” (C3 [3], f. 9).' 45 It was here then that the vast majority of spec¬ 
tators may have seen the play—at the site of such other civic spectacles as 
bull-baiting, executions, and public punishments. It is true that the civic 
records do not, as such, substantiate the existence of a larger, stationary per¬ 
formance at the Pavement. But then, the purpose of these documents is not 
to describe the plays but rather to preserve the corporation records, which 
happened on occasion to contain information relevant to the plays, including 
lists of expenditures and receipts, petitions by the guilds, and assessments of 
fines. Since no receipts were taken in at the Pavement, one would not expect 
to find reference to the performance there in the Chamberlains’ records. 
However, the House Book entry for April 4, 1476, which has already been 
mentioned, does suggest that a single, continuous performance, as here 
conjectured, did take place. It instructs four of the most skilled players 
within the city to “examen all the plaiers, plaies, and pagents, thrughoute 
all the artificers belonging to Corpus Christi plaie ” (YCR, 1, 5; italics 
added), implying that smaller units were part of a larger whole. When later 
the entry forbids actors to appear more than twice on stage, the reference is 
to “|)e saide Corpus Christi plaie,” in the singular, not the “plaies” specified 
earlier. The House Book entry thus seems intended to regulate a single 
performance—the only kind, as already shown, in which tripling of parts 
could become an abuse. Hence, even if the Pavement is not mentioned 
specifically as the site, the records give warrant to the type of performance 
conjectured here. A similar presentation apparently took place at Aberdeen, 
where, according to Anna Jean Mill, either dumb-shows or tableaux vivants 
may have travelled in procession and later become incorporated in a 
stationary performance at a “playfield.” 46 The sequence of pageant ridings 
and a single, standing performance seems to have occurred elsewhere as 
well. At Chelmsford, ten men were hired to “beare the pagiante,” but the 
performance proper took place in a “ ‘pightell’ or enclosure, upon a scaffold, 
with stages for the spectators” (Chambers, Mediaeval Stage , II, 346-47). 
So also at Louth, Lincolnshire, where “pagents yerely of Corpus Christi 
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Day” were “brought forth as the Course is,” but where, in addition, a 
stationary performance was played “in the markit-stede on corpus Christi 
Day.” 47 Newcastle, according to Chambers, might well have followed a 
similar plan: “Perhaps the pageants first took part in the Corpus Christi 
procession proper and afterwards gathered in a field” ( Mediaeval Stage , 
u, 3 « 5 )- 

When one considers the practical problems raised by a dramatic riding, 
even of tableaux vivants , through the streets of medieval York, the type of 
continuous, standing performance I have conjectured for the last station 
appears a logical, if not inevitable, development. Let us, for the moment 
imagine that last station: a packed public square, where, in the course of 
several hours, the pageant carts arrive each presenting its tableau or pageant. 
Undoubtedly, the carts would collect there. Indeed, they could not be taken 
back to their places of storage on Toft Green, which was located across the 
River Ouse, until the last pageant had made its way across Ouse Bridge, 
which in medieval times was the only means of access for vehicles entering 
the city from the west, as the Corpus Christi pageants did invariably. 48 The 
impulse to let the carts stand in the Pavement, at least for a time, so that 
the public could admire the craftsmanship of the guilds, would have been 
natural. And once several of these wagons stood in juxtaposition—for 
example, Heaven and Hell, or Pilate’s Hall and Calvary—the scenario for 
a continuous performance would virtually write itself. 

The conjectured standing performance at the Pavement could not have 
arisen suddenly but rather must have evolved over a period of years. Perhaps 
something of the following sequence of changes occurred at York. After a 
separate day was assigned for the processional riding of the pageants in 
1426, individual guilds gradually expanded their speeches. In due time, 
professional actors were hired by some of the more affluent guilds to play 
major roles. 49 With the expansion of the pageants, efforts had to be made 
to conserve time, and for this reason the guilds agreed to perform the longer 
speeches at only one station, the last. Here the type of clustering already 
described for the pageant ridings took place on a larger scale until, even¬ 
tually, one long continuous play, known as the Corpus Christi Play, took 
place. The professional actors, at this point, assumed the major roles, and 
the amateurs were, more and more, eliminated from this expanded per¬ 
formance of the cycle. Quite possibly only segments of the whole cycle were 
enacted during any one year. Combinations of pageants into one continu¬ 
ous play seemed to have taken place elsewhere, as, for example, at New¬ 
castle, where in 1552 the Merchant Adventurers laid out £31. is. 1 id. “for 
the fyve playes, whereof the towne must paye for the ostmen playe iiij li”. 50 
The York records, unhappily, are least complete for precisely the years 
during which these changes must have occurred, namely between 1426, the 
date when the dramatic and religious processions were separated, and 
1476, when the Corporation House Books commence. Indeed, during the 
half-century in question, the Memorandum Book AjY seems to have been 
neglected by its compilers. It contains only very occasional references to the 
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plays, and most of these are from guild ordinances which allude only tan¬ 
gentially to the maintenance of pageants and the collection of pageant 
silver. 51 

When we return now to a reconstruction of the Pavement performance, 
it is easy to imagine the gradual assemblage of pageant wagons, each a 
jig-saw piece in a theatrical picture of cosmic proportions. The Tanners (or 
Barkers) would bring, first of all, their Heaven-pageant (“Deus . . . creans et 
formans celos”); the Plasterers follow with an Earth-pageant (“Deus .. . creans 
terram”) ; 52 the Cardemakers next with a tableau of the “Creation of Adam 
and Eve” (“Deus pater formans Adam de lymo terre”); and then the Fullers 
with a Paradise-pageant (“Deus prohibens Adam et Euam ne comederent de 
ligno vite”). With the permanent sedes established, subsequent scenes would 
come into place for as long as the dramatic action required. Noah’s Ark, 
Pharaoh’s chariots, the three Kings on their horses—these and many more 
moved in and out of the playing area as needed. The focus of the day’s 
drama was no doubt on the Passion, and the Doomsday play of the Mercers, 
the richest guild in York, formed a fitting grand finale. If the “Day of Judg¬ 
ment” was the ceremonial climax of the play as a whole—allowing in 
theatrical terms a “curtain scene” for the entire cast—the Crucifixion must 
have furnished the highest moment of drama. And the Pavement was the 
most appropriate place for its enactment, for it was here that York, in daily 
life, executed the condemned. 

The manuscript of the York Plays renders an unmistakable sense of con¬ 
tinuity in terms of theatrical settings and dramatic action. A notable example 
occurs in the segment of the Passion, extending from Play 26 (“The Con¬ 
spiracy”) to Play 36 (“Death and Burial”) of the register. Altogether there 
are some 4400 lines in this segment of the cycle, and the eleven pageants form 
one composite Passion play. The dramatic narrative moves forward with 
such natural coherence in action, theme, and style, that one would be 
hard-pressed, without rubrics, to know where one pageant ends and the next 
one begins. Indeed, so blurred are the lines of demarcation that Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, in her edition, has entitled the Tilemakers’ play “The 
Second Trial Before Pilate Continued ...” (italics added), even though there 
is no actual continuation of a trial scene. 

The mise-en-scene for the Passion sequence could easily have been built 
up piece by piece with the introduction of new pageants or props into the 
playing area. Thus, the Cutlers, who did the “Conspiracy” tableau 
(Pageant 26), brought in Pilate’s hall, the only permanent sedes in that play. 
Next came the Baxters, appropriately, with a pageant stage of “The Last 
Supper” (Pageant 27), followed by the Cordwainers’ stage of Cayphas’ 
hall (with the Mount of Olives scene, in Pageant 28, enacted in the platea , 
probably near the Heaven-pageant). The next scene, “Peter’s Denial, and 
the Trial Before Caiaphas” (Pageant 29) requires no set; hence the Bowers 
and Flecchers, two of the less prosperous guilds, supplied only the necessary 
props, ropes and scourges (again, appropriately). The Tapissers and 
Couchers next brought forth Procula’s chamber with its “bedde arayed of 
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beste” (30/154), and then came the Listers with a hall for the “Trial 
Before Herod” (Pageant 31). Now the stage was fully set; all the major sets 
were assembled, and the remaining guilds each contributed essential props 
for subsequent episodes: the thirty pieces of silver by the Cooks and Water- 
leaders (Pageant 32), the crown of thorns by the Tilemakers (Pageant 33), 
the Cross by the Shearmen (Pageant 34), the tools of the Crucifixion by the 
Pinners and Painters (Pageant 35), the blood for the piercing of Jesus 5 side 
by the Butchers (Pageant 36). 

The continuity between the pageants is nowhere more evident than in 
“The Stations of the Cross. 55 In the manuscript, the action from the Con¬ 
demnation to the Burial takes place in four separate pageants. A proces¬ 
sional performance of these four pageants would not only have required a 
multitude of actors (e.g. four Christs, three groups of soldiers, two Pilates, 
Cayphases, Annas, Marys, and Johns) but three separate crosses (Pageants 
34, 35, 36) and two Crucifixion scenes (Pageants 35 and 36). On the other 
hand, a set using the market-place would have allowed one panoramic 
scene with the same cast of characters: the soldiers leave Pilate’s hall with 
the bound Jesus at the end of Play 33; they lead him to Calvary and meet 
Wymond who brings forth the Cross (Pageant 34); they mount Jesus on the 
Cross (Pageant 35) and leave him dying; Pilate points to “3one hill 55 
(36/16) and the Cross, as he continues his legal debate with Cayphas and 
Annas (perhaps moving from his hall to Calvary), while John and the two 
Marys approach from another direction; and as the crowd around the 
Cross presses ever closer, Jesus dies, Longeus pierces his side, Joseph and 
Nicodemus arrive to plead for the body (Pilate is “full preste in JdIs presse” 
36/327), and they take it down to conclude the action of Pageant 36. If, 
indeed, actors had to push their way through the dense crowd of spectators 
in the market square, as they made their way from one sedes to another, one 
would find justification for the rants at the beginning of three of the plays, 
a feature that is usually associated with the pageant in procession. The 
plays, here and elsewhere, fade into each other so pervasively that their 
coherence is manifest. 

But the question still remains, why is the manuscript divided into so 
many apparently self-sufficient pageants if the play was really one continu¬ 
ous dramatic performance ? The answer, I think, lies in the evolution of the 
Corpus Christi Play in York and in its underlying sponsorship. From the very 
beginning, the individual guilds were responsible for the dramatic substance 
of the pageants. Even in later years, when speeches were added to the 
tableaux and the dramatic procession became more elaborate, the guilds 
remained in charge of the pageants. The festival itself, however, was the 
responsibility of the City, which annually appointed officials to supervise 
and co-ordinate the procession. No doubt, at one point, probably in the 
mid-fifteenth century, the Mayor and Aldermen decided to collect a register 
of the plays and required each of the guilds to submit a text of the episode 
assigned to it. Whether or not these texts are faithful representations of an 
actual performance is open to speculation. My own assumption is that they 
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reflect something of the dramatic continuity of the performance I have 
conjectured for the Pavement. 

My reconstruction of the drama at York from religious procession 
to a true Corpus Christi play is admittedly conjectural, especially in the 
later phases. Nevertheless, I hope to have shown that it is more consonant 
with the facts at hand than is the traditional view of a processional perfor¬ 
mance at York fixed in its form at the time of Roger Burton’s ordo pagi - 
narum. At the very least, we can be certain that the York Corpus Christi 
play, as we have it in the manuscript, could not have existed before 1426. 
And since the development of the drama elsewhere in England has gener¬ 
ally been traced on the model of York, it is now fair to say that the Corpus 
Christi cycle, as we know it, dates not from the late fourteenth century but 
from the latter half of the fifteenth. 


NOTES 


1 Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York During the Reigns of Edward IV, Edward V, 
and Richard III (London, 1843), p. 236. 

2 A Literary History of England , 2nd ed. (New York, 1967), II, 282-83. There were sixteen 
stations in 1542; see Anna Jean Mill, “The Stations of the York Corpus Christi Play,” 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal , XXXVII (1948-51), 502. 

3 The Wakefield Mystery Plays (London, 1961), pp. 23-24. 

4 “Principles of Processional Staging: York Cycle,” MP , LXVII (1970), 310. 

5 Lucy Toulmin Smith, ed., York Plays (1885; rpt. New York, 1963), p. xxxiv. 

6 While my figures only hint at some of the impossibilities raised by a close examination 
of the time scheme, Alan Nelson’s “systems analysis” study of the York Plays positively 
destroys the traditional conception of the processional performance at York. Professor 
Nelson considers in detail, among other matters, the delays between performances at the 
several stations occasioned by the time differentials between the long and short pageants. 
Thus, the whole performance of the cycle would be delayed at subsequent stations for at 
least as much more time as it would take to play a longer play that follows a short one. 
This scheme, in addition, could create extremely long and uneven pauses between 
pageants at the various stations; see “Principles of Processional Staging,” passim. 

7 An interesting and neglected study by Alfred Hart concerning the length of plays written 
between 1587 and 1616 closely agrees with my conclusion that the extant York text would 
have required a minimum of twelve hours for one performance, not counting pauses 
between pageants. Hart bases his study on the frequent and quite consistent references by 
dramatists and actors to a performance time of two hours in all the important London 
theatres of the time. He calculates further that the typical acting versions of plays came to 
approximately 2300 lines, thus establishing 1150 lines as the average hourly rate of per¬ 
formance. The rate of speech, which according to Hart was faster in Elizabethan times 
than it is now, averaged 176 words per minute by his count. On the basis of Hart’s figures, 
the 13,121 lines of the York cycle would have taken a minimum of eleven-and-a-half 
hours to perform. Other extant English cycles are of the same approximate length: 
Chester, 11,155 lines; N-Town, 10,730 lines; Wakefield, 12,276 lines (not counting 
lacunae). For Hart’s study, see Shakespeare and the Homilies (Melbourne, Melbourne U.P., 
1934 ). PP' 77 - 153 - 
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8 The full list of stations appears in the unpublished York Chamberlains’ Books (C4, f. 59). 
For a discussion of these stations, see Mill, op. cit., 492-502. 

9 Life in a Medieval Christian City , Illustrated by York in the XV th Century (London, 1920), p. 10. 

10 This figure does not include such silent roles as the six unnamed Apostles in “The Last 
Supper” or Jesus in “The Resurrection.” The count, furthermore, excludes erroneous 
listings of parts by Lucy Toulmin Smith, as, for example, the three magistri in addition to 
the doctors in Play 20. The words doctor and magister were synonymous for the York play¬ 
wright, as witness the reference by the doctors to themselves as maisters (20/129). At the 
close of the play, moreover, the dramatis personae are listed, and only the word doctor 
appears there. Clearly the cue lines in the MS to magister and doctor are intended for 
the same persons. 

11 Because Robert Davies’ transcription of this entry (see Extracts, p. 237) and Angloe 
Raine’s ( York Civic Records , Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, 98 (1939), 
I, 5; hereafter cited as YCR) differ in essential details, I have transcribed the passage anew 
from the City of York House Book: Containing Minutes of the Proceedings of the Corporation, 
1476-1479, Bi, f. 14V. Raine erroneously transcribed “be conducte and reteyned to plaie 
twise on pe day.” The entry clearly reads “to plaie but twise.” Davies’ transcription, in 
this instance, is trustworthy in content, though not in spelling. 

12 Stanley Kahrl, at a recent Conference, made the intriguing suggestion that the entry 
may not refer to doubling at all: “What it says is that no player is to act more than twice. 
Does not this suggest that no play was put on at more than two stations, for the obvious 
reason that there was not time for more ? Would not the actors with the popular plays be 
likely to want to put on their play as often as possible, to the detriment of the pageant 
wagons following?” See “Informal Minutes of Conference 53,” Research Opportunities in 
Renaissance Drama , XII (1969), 90. Perhaps so, but if that is the meaning, the phraseology 
is unusually circuitous even for the York civic records, which are not always a model of 
clarity. The prohibition, after all, twice directs itself specifically to the “player,” not the 
“play” or the pageant master, who was in charge of its progress through the city. 

13 In the York Festival performance of 1966, one actor, John Westbrook, took both parts. 
Actually, God and Jesus never appear together in any of the pageants except the late 
version of the “Coronation,” as performed by the Innholders. That the original play was 
written for one actor seems to be borne out by the staging of the “Transfiguration,” in 
which God the Father descends in a cloud (see stage direction after 23/168), while Jesus 
stands by and the Apostles fall prostrate to the ground. Here God is evidently only a cloud 
accompanied by a gleam of light (see 20/186). The Holy Ghost appears similarly as a ray 
oflight in the Pentecost play (44/115-16). In the Judgment play, where we would logic¬ 
ally expect to find both God the Father and the Son, the playwright consistently cues lines 
to “Deus,” though on one occasion “Deus” speaks of “mi fadir of heuene” (48/233). 

14 From Mankind to Marlowe (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U.P., 1962), p. 49. 

15 Quoted by Hardin Craig, ed., Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, 2nd ed., EETS, ES, 
LXXXVII (1957), p. 74* 

16 According to Craig, Coventry probably had ten stations, one for each city ward; see 
p. xiii. 

17 See A. C. Cawley, “The Sykes Manuscript of the York Scriveners’ Play,” Leeds Studies in 
English and Kindred Languages, Nos. 7-8 (1952), 48. 

18 For details, see Miss Smith’s comments, York Plays , pp. xx, xxi, n. 4, and 433, n. 1. 
Though Miss Smith was unaware of the 1567 House Book entry, she was right in attri¬ 
buting the text of the Purification play to the same scribe as the one who copied the 
Fullers’ pageant according to the instructions of the Chamberlains’ Book in 1558 (see 
pp. xv and xxi, n. 4). Both the Chamberlains’ Book and the House Book identify one 
John Clerke as the Common Clerk responsible for copying the plays. Space is specifically 
reserved in the manuscript for the Vintners’ play of the Wedding at Cana and the 
Ironmongers’ play of Mary Magdalen (see p. xv). The other instructions are not entirely 
clear. The reference to the latter part of the Tilers’ pageant may well square with the 
note, in a sixteenth-century hand, at the end of the Tille Thekers’ play in the register: 
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“hie caret pastoribus sequitur postea” (see p. 117, n. 1). The Cappers’ play in the 
register still contains a lacuna of one leaf (see p. 199, n. 1). 

19 The commissioning of the register, whenever that event occurred, is never once mentioned 
in the copious records that survive from medieval York. 

20 Mediaeval Drama in Chester (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1955), p. 42. 

21 The traditional York date of 1430-40 is Lucy Toulmin Smith’s (see p. xviii). However, 
W. W. Greg takes exception: “There is no evidence of any register being compiled before 
about 1475. . . . The editor of the York Plays assigned the extant manuscript to 1430-40, 
but this is certainly too early. I do not think that any competent critic today would 
place it much before the middle of the second half of the century”; see Bibliographical 
and Textual Problems of the English Miracle Cycles (London, 1914), p. 28. Of the five Chester 
manuscripts, none is earlier than 1591. The terminus a quo for the N-Town MS is 1468. 
The MS of the Towneley Plays is dated c. 1460. 

22 Lucy Toulmin Smith uses the old foliation and assigns the beginning of the ordo to 245 v . 
Actually, there are two older foliations in the MS of the AjT Book : one in the top centre, 
the other in the top right. The new numbers, assigned by Maud Sellers, are at the 
bottom. 

23 The entire ordo, together with the instructions for the procession, was translated (with 
many inaccuracies) by Francis Drake in his Eboracum: or the History and Antiquities of the 
City of York (London, 1736), pp. xxx-xxxii (Appendix). Miss Smith published a transcrip¬ 
tion of the first list of pageants in her Introduction to the York Plays (1885), pp. xix-xxvii. 
Thereafter, in 1892, the York Memorandum Book AjY, along with numerous other civic 
documents, suffered considerable damage, when the Muniments Room of the Guild 
Hall in York, where the archives were then stored, was severely flooded by the River Ouse. 
In consequence, much of the ordo paginarum, despite restoration efforts, is now nearly 
illegible. It was for this reason that Maud Sellers, in her edition of the York Memorandum 
Book, did not include the list of pageants, but referred the reader to Miss Smith’s trans- 
scription (see Surtees Soc., 125 (1915), II, 118; hereafter cited as MB), although Sellers 
did transcribe the processional instructions at the end of the entry. In my own transcrip¬ 
tion of the latter, I have relied on Miss Sellers’ edition for all illegible manuscript readings, 
which appear in square brackets. A new, fully edited text of the ordo paginarum gathering, 
prepared by Martin Stevens and Margaret Dorrell, is to be published in MP. 

24 The second list was not included in Miss Smith’s Introduction, and it has never been 
edited together with the first. Much of this list is now completely illegible, owing to the 
flood damage and unsuccessful efforts at restoration. It was first transcribed by Robert 
Davies in his Extracts, pp. 233-36. But because Davies’ transcriptions contains a number of 
inaccuracies (e.g. Pageant 48 is ascribed to the Wiredrawers instead of the Winedrawers), 
the list was newly transcribed by Angelo Raine and printed by M. G. Frampton in “The 
Date of the ‘Wakefield Master’: Bibliographic Evidence,” PMLA, LII (1938), 101-3, 
n. 79. However, neither Davies nor Frampton includes the concluding instructions for 
the religious procession. The latter were transcribed by Miss Sellers; see MB, II, 118-19. 

25 For the times of the canonical hours, see Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church 
(Oxford, O.U.P., 1933), I, 74. 

26 Noted in the unpublished Chamberlains’ Rolls Ci :2 ml; and 03:7 ml (dorse). 

27 In describing the Corpus Christi processions in Bavaria, Alois Mitterwieser observes: 
“Der ehrenvollste Platz in der Prozession ist der gleich hinter dem Himmel. Er war fuer 
den Kaiser, den Landesherrn, den Rektor der Hochschule, den ersten Buergermeister 
bestimmt”; see Geschichte der Fronleichnamsprozession in Bayern (Muenchen, 1930), p. 98. 

28 Corpus Christi Day was apparently re-established as the day of the play by 1476; see 
YCR, I, 6. References to the procession on the day following Corpus Christi are numerous; 
see, for example, the entries for the years 1490 (YCR, II, 59), 1530 (YCR, III, 132), 
1541 (YCR, IV, 51), and 1555 (YCR, V, 120). 

29 Mitterwieser emphasizes the point that the Corpus Christi representations in Bavaria 
were processions, not plays. With reference to the word “spil,” which recurs in the 
records, Mitterwieser reinforces a point known well by all students of the medieval 
drama, viz. that the terminology describing “performances” is uncertain: “Man unter- 
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schied damals noch nicht genau zwischen Buehnenspiel, Festzug, oder lebenden Bild.” 
Elsewhere he indicates that in his wide search through Bavarian records he found 
virtually no evidence of true Corpus Christi plays; see especially pp. 99, 102, n. 35, and 
103, n. 108. Similarly lavish processions were presented elsewhere: cf. the account of a 
procession in Lisbon in The Fugger News Letters, ed. Victor von Klarwill, tr. Pauline de 
Chary (New York, 1924), Series 1, Letter 53; and the description by Syr Rychard Tor- 
kyngtcn Person of a morning-long procession in Venice, recorded by Thomas Sharp, 
A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries Anciently Performed at Coventry (Coventry, 

1 825), pp. 172-73- 

30 Cf The Medieval French Drama (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954), pp. 165-66. Anna J. Mill 
conjectures similar “dumb show” processions for Aberdeen, among other cities in 
Scotland; see Mediaeval Plays in Scotland , St Andrews Univ. Publ., 24 (London, 1927), 
p. 63; and E. K. Chambers regards the Dublin plays “to be only dumbshow accompani¬ 
ments of a procession”; see The Mediaeval Stage (London, O.U.P., 1903), II, 365 (hereafter 
cited as M.S.). 

31 According to this theory, regardless of the particulars, revisers were at work on large 
parts of the cycle, spanning series of plays. It would follow accordingly that the extant 
register is a revised version of an earlier compilation. For various theories regarding the 
revision of the cycle, see E. K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages 
(London, O.U.P., 1945), pp. 29-33; Hardin Craig, English Religious Drama in the Middle 
Ages (London, O.U.P., 1955), pp. 220-33; and J. W. Robinson, “The Art of the York 
Realist,” MP , LX (1963), 241-51. 

32 Chambers, M.S. , II, 340-41, 368-69. 

33 Cf. Smith, Josep. All quotations from Burton’s list have been transcribed directly from 
the manuscript. 

34 Cf. M. D. Anderson, Drama and Imagery in English Medieval Churches (Cambridge, C.U.P., 

2963), PP’ 135-36. 

35 In the MS., “filius Herodis” and “nuncius” are added above the line. These parts may 
have been added later. 

36 See Chambers, M.S. , II, 370-71. 

37 See, for example, M. L. Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England (New York, 1 g 11), 
pp. 188-89, n. 10. 

38 It is worth inquiring how the proponents of a purely processional performance would 
explain the staging of the Noah play in the Towneley cycle. Without the presence of a 
heaven mansion, God, who has a prominent speaking part in the Processus Noe , would 
have to appear on the ark. York at least solves this problem by including two separate 
pageants. 

39 “The Date of the ‘Wakefield Master’,” 103. 

40 This pageant, as described in 1424 when it had been discontinued as an independent unit 
by the Saucemakers, is a good example of the trade symbolism and the spectacle which 
dominated the early Corpus Christi procession. The records indicate that “Judas se 
suspendebat et crepuit medius in ludo Corporis Christi” {MB, II, 171). Apparently, by 
some device not described, the hanging Judas “burst apart in the middle” wherever 
the pageant made its stop. Little imagination is needed to envisage the props supplied 
by the Saucemakers! 

41 For example, the Payntors and Latoners who were assigned separate plays in the second 
list (the Expansio and Levacio Christi respectively) petitioned to amalgamate their pageants 
in 1422 (with the added provision that the Painters would from time to time be exempt 
from supporting a pageant altogether); see MB, II, 102-3. The 1415 list already combines 
these pageants and ascribes them collectively to the Pynners, Latoners, and Payntours. 

42 If the two lists describe what were mainly tableaux vivants and not the plays of the register, 
M. G. Frampton’s approach to the dating of the York and Wakefield cycles is untrust¬ 
worthy. Frampton worked on the assumption that any changes which took place between 
1415 and 1422 (the terminus ad quern for the second list) were changes in the plays proper. 
He concludes, for example, that in the years between 1415 and 1422 a play on “The 
Casting of Lots for Christ’s Garments” was added to and in turn dropped from the York 
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cycle. That play, Frampton believes, then made its way to Wakefield as the Processus 
Talentorum; see “The Processus Talentorum,” PMLA, LIX (1944), 651-53. 

43 All references in the York civic records to delays in the procession occur before 1426; 
see MB , I, 51-2; the York “Proclamation” of 1415, Tork Plays, p. xxxiv; and the following 
statement from an entry dated 31 January, 9 Henry V (1422) in the MB: “ludus in die 
Corporis Christi in ista civitate, cujus institucio ob magnam devocionis causam . . . anti- 
quitus facta fuit, heu plus solito impeditur pro multitudine paginarum, et nisi celerior 
et melior provideatur cautela, timendum est multo magis brevissime processu temporis 
impediri” (II, 102). Interestingly, the first reference to darkness hindering the performance 
of a play comes in c. 1432 (the date inferred by a reference to Thomas Snaudon as mayor) 
when the Goldsmiths complained that their play “ubi Fergus flagellatus erat” could not 
be performed “clara die, sicut faciunt pagine precedentes” (MB, II, 124). The indication 
is that the performance expanded into an all-day affair shortly after 1426. 

44 Medieval Tork: A Topographical Survey Based on Orginal Sources (London, 1955), PP- 
177-80. 

45 Enterprising York citizens apparently built stands in front of their houses and sold seats 
for the processional riding. The city, in response, made an ordinance requiring such 
entrepreneurs to pay “tercium denarium monete sic recepte camerariis civitatis”; see 
MB, II, 63. 

46 Mediaeval Plays in Scotland, p. 63. 

47 Quoted by Stanley J. Kahrl, “Medieval Drama in Louth,” Research Opportunities in Renais¬ 
sance Drama , X (1967), 131; Chambers, M.S. , II, 383. 

48 The plays, in fact, were suspended for three years during the 1560s, after the Ouse Bridge 
had collapsed as a result of a heavy snowfall; see R. B. Knight, pp. 409-10. The earliest 
extant map of York, that by John Speede, shows that the Ouse Bridge was still the only 
bridge within the city wall as late as 1610. 

49 Because very few guild records have survived from York, the payment of actors cannot 
be well documented. To my knowledge only the Bakers’ and the Mercers’ records survive, 
and even these are incomplete. Both, however, show payments to actors. The Bakers, 
between the years 1543 and 1557, recorded regularly the payment of 10s. 8d. for the “plaer” 
or the “plaers” of the pageant; see A. J. Mill, “The York Bakers’ Play of the Last Supper,” 
MLR , XXX (1935), 146-50. The first reference in the Mercers’ records to the payment 
of actors occurs in 1453, when three men were paid ten pounds to bring out the pageant 
of “Domysday”; see M. Sellers, The Tork Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356-1917, 
Surtees Soc., 129 (1918), p. xxiv. 

50 Quoted by N. Davis, ed., Non-Cycle Plays and Fragments, EETS, Supplementary Text I 
(1970), p. xxvii. The same type of consolidation occurred in the later performances of the 
N-Town cycle. 

51 I have found a total of seven references to pageants during this period, and of these two 
cannot be dated precisely; see M.B> , I, 69, 148 (?), 150-51, 160 (?); II, 123-24, 180-82; 
193. The only other municipal records covering these years occur in the unpublished 
Chamberlains’ Rolls and Books, but these are only partially preserved and confine 
themselves to outlays of expenses. 

52 These two essential pageants may have served as well for ceremonial occasions, such as 
the elaborate royal entry spectacle for Henry VII in i486. The Tork Civic Records describe 
the first exhibit as a place “craftely conceyved ... in maner of a heven, of grete joy and 
anglicall armony; under the heven shalbe a world desolate, full of treys and floures . . .” 
(I, 156). It is known that such civic ceremonies borrowed stage effects and pageants from 
the Corpus Christi Play. In the same royal entry ceremony, the Weavers’ pageant of the 
Assumption was rented for a sum of 4s.; see TCR, I, 159, n. 




TWO STUDIES OF THE YORK CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY 


By Margaret Dorrell 

I 

PROCESSION AND PLAY: CORPUS CHRISTI DAY IN YORK 

BEFORE 1427 

Up to and including the year 1426 both a religious procession with the 
sacred host and a dramatic procession of pageants were seen in the city of 
of York on Corpus Christi day. 1 Of the few records which document the 
period before 1427 only the AjT Memorandum Book contains detailed 
information about the celebration. The following entries are found in AjT: 

1. An ordinance for the play, 1398-9. 

2. An ordinance for the procession, 1399. 

3. (a) Roger Burton’s or do paginarum, processional instructions and 
torch list, and the proclamation, 1415. 

(b) A second list of pageants and a list of processional torches, 
c. 1420. 

4. A report of a riot in the procession, 1419. 

5. An account of the circumstances which led to the decision to hold 
the procession on one day and the play on another, 1426. 2 

Each of these is discussed below and it is argued that on the evidence 
available certain conjectures about the procession and play and the relation¬ 
ship between them can be made for the period before 1427. It is suggested 
that when they were held on the same day the procession and play were 
separate entities and that the procession preceded the play along the route 
through the streets. 

1. An ordinance for the play, 1398-0 

The craftsmen who were responsible for pageants in the Corpus Christi 
play complained in 1398-9 that it was impossible to complete the perfor¬ 
mance on the day of the feast. It appears from the account in AjT that the 
performance exceeded a reasonable time-limit because the pageants were 
played in too many places. The remedy advocated was to restrict the number 
of places to twelve, and it is stated that twelve places had been appointed 
before 1398-9. 3 
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I398 ' 9 

Ordinacionem Ludi Corporis Cristi anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi 
xxij° et plus de eodem in secundo folio secedente et de torcheis 
bonorum hominum habendum in iiij folio secedente et de Buckler- 
makers et Shethers in viij° folio precedente et de pagina de Moyses 
et Pharao in xij mo folio sequente et ordo paginarum in fine huius libri 4 
A 1 honorables homines le Meir et les Aldermans de la citee Deuerwyk 
suppliount les communes demesme la citee qe com ils fount graundes 
espences et costages entour le Iuer et les pagentz de la iour de Corpore 
Cristi les queux ne pourrount estre iuez ne perfournez mesme le iour 
solounc ces com ils deuerount estre a cause que les pagentz suisditz 
sount jueez en si plusours lieux a graunde damage et disease a les 
ditz communes et a les estraungers repairaunces a la dite citee mesme 
le iour pur mesme la cause que pleise a vous considerer que les ditz 
pagentz sount mayntenez et sustenez par les communes et artificers 
demesme la citee en honour et reuerence nostre seignour Jhesu Crist 
et honour et profitt de mesme la citee de faire ordeigner que les 
pagentz suisditz soient jueez en les lieux quelles furent limitez et 
assignez par vous et les communes suisditz deuaunt ces houres les 
quelles lieux sount annexis a ceste bille en vne cedulle ou en autre 
lieux chescun ane al disposicon et volounte de le Mair et Conseil de la 
chambre et que il ou ascun qi encountre les ordeignaunces et estabilise- 
mentz auantditz ferra ou ferrount encourge ou encourgent en payne 
de xl s pour estre forfait a la chaumbre de counsale de la dite citee et 
que si ascuns de les pagentz soient targiez ou delaiez par defaut ou 
neccligence de les juers qils encourgentz en payne de vj s viij d a mesme 
la chaumbre Et ces matiers suisditz suppliount quelles soient perfour- 
neez ou autrement la dite jue ne serra my jueez par les comunes 
suisdite Et ces priount pur Dieu et en ouere de charitee pour le 
profitte de les ditz comunes et de les estraungers repairauncez a la 
dite citee a lonour de Dieu et nuresaunce de charitee parentre mesme 
les comunes Loca vbi Ludus Corporis Cristi erit lusus In primis ad 
portas Sancte Trinitatis in Mikelgate Secundo ad ostium Roberti 
Harpham Tercio ad ostium Johannis de Gyseburne Quarto apud 5 
Skeldergatehend et Northstrethend Quinto ad finem de Conyng- 
strete versus le Castelgate Sexto ad finem de Jubretgate Septimo ad 
ostium Henrici Wyman in Conyngstrete Octauo ad finem Conyng- 
strete iuxta Aulam Communem 6 Nono ad ostium Ade del Brigg 
Decimo ad portas Monasterii Beati Petri Vndecimo ad finem de 
Girdlergate in Petergate Duodecimo super Paviamentum Et ordina- 
tum est quod vexilla ludi cum armis ciuitatis liberentur in pagina 
Corporis Cristi per Maiorem ponenda in locis vbi erit ludus pagi¬ 
narum et quod vexilla ipsa annuatim in crastino Corporis Cristi 
reportentur ad cameram ad manus Maioris et Camerariorum 
ciuitatis et ibidem custodiantur per totum annum sequentem sub 
pena vj s viij d soluendorum ad opus communitatis per ilium et illos 
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qui vexilla ilia ultra crastinum ilium detinuerint et ea non liber- 
auerint modo quo prefertur. 

{Air, f.igv) 

(Ordinance for the Corpus Christi Play, 1398-9. 

More about the same matter in the second folio following; about the 
torches of the honourable citizens in the fourth folio following; 7 about 
the Bucklermakers and Sheathers in the eighth folio before this; 
about the pageant of Moses and Pharaoh in the twelfth folio following; 
and about the order of the pageants at the end of this book. 

The commons of the said city beg the honourable men, the Mayor and 
the Aldermen of the city of York, that as they [the commons] incur 
great expenses and costs in connection with the play and the pageants 
of Corpus Christi day, which [pageants] are not able to be played or 
performed on the same day as they ought to be because the said pag¬ 
eants are played in so many places to the great discomfort and incon¬ 
venience of the said commons and strangers coming to the city for the 
same purpose: may it please you to consider that the said pageants 
are maintained and upheld by the commons and craftsmen of the same 
city in honour and reverence of Our Lord Jesus Christ and for the 
glory and benefit of the same city [and may it please you] to make an 
ordinance that the abovesaid pageants be played in the places assigned 
and restricted by you and the abovesaid commons previously, which 
places are attached to this document in a list, or in other places, each 
according to the inclination and will of the Mayor and Council. Any¬ 
one who goes against the ordinances and customs aforesaid shall incur 
a fine of 40s. to be forfeited to the chamber of the Council of the said 
city. And if any of the abovesaid pageants is late or delayed through 
the fault or negligence of the players, they shall incur a fine of 6s. 8d. 
to the said chamber. And they [the commons] submit that these above- 
said matters be attended to or the play shall not be played by the above- 
said commons. And they ask this for God and as a work of charity, for 
the benefit of the said commons and of strangers coming to the said 
city, in honour of God and for the promotion of charity among the said 
commons. Places where the Play of Corpus Christi shall be performed: 
First at the gates of Holy Trinity in Micklegate; Second at Robert 
Harpham’s house; Third at John de Gyseburn’s house; Fourth at the 
intersection of Skeldergate and North Street; Fifth at the end of Conyng 
Street opposite Castlegate; Sixth at the end of Jubbergate; Seventh at 
Henry Wyman’s house in Conyng Street; Eighth at the end of Conyng 
Street next to the Common Hall; Ninth at Adam del Brigg’s house; 
Tenth at the gates of the Cathedral of Blessed Peter [i.e. the Minster] ; 
Eleventh at the end of Girdlergate in Petergate; Twelfth on the Pave¬ 
ment. And it is ordained that the banners 8 with the arms of the city 
will be delivered by the Mayor for the Corpus Christi pageant, to be 
placed in the places where the play of the pageants will be performed. 
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And each year on the day after Corpus Christi the banners will be re¬ 
turned to the chamber to the hands of the Mayor and Chamberlains 
of the city and kept for the following year, under penalty of 6s. 8d. to 
be paid to the use of the community by anyone who keeps the banners 
any longer and does not give them up in the manner aforesaid.) 

The above ordinance suggests that the play must have been a lengthy one. 

The references to the twelve places and the official banners set up to mark 
their positions imply that each pageant was to stop and perform at each 
officially appointed place. 

2. An ordinance for the procession , ijgg 

In 1399 it was enacted that servants of civic dignitaries who had suits of 
summer livery were to carry torches in the Corpus Christi procession. It is 
stated that the procession went to the Minster and then to the Hospital of 
St Leonard. The 1426 entry which records the decision to separate the pro¬ 
cession and play by holding them on different days (below, p. 72) indicates 
that the procession began at Holy Trinity Church in Micklegate. The Corpus 
Christi Play also began at Holy Trinity and progressed to the Minster gates. 
But at the Minster the play turned to the right along Petergate to the Pave¬ 
ment, whereas the procession turned to the left to St Leonard’s. The proces¬ 
sion ordinance is as follows: 

1399 

De ordinacione torchearum qui habent de liberacione ciuitatis 
proborum hominum 

Memorandum quod vicesimo septimo die Aprilis anno regni Regis 
Ricardi secundi post conquestum Anglie vicesimo secundi fuit et con- 
cordatum in Gilda Aula coram Maiore Vicecomitibus et Aldermannis 
ciuitatis Eborum cum consensu tocius communitatis tunc ibidem con¬ 
gregate quod omnes homines qui habent et qui habebunt ex nunc 
garniamenta estiualia de secta liberacionis estivalis proborum hominum 
ciuitatis predicte quod quilibet eorum eat cum Maiore et probis 
hominibus in festo Corporis Cristi in processione vsque Ecclesiam Sancti 
Petri et ad Hospitale Sancti Leonardi et quod quilibet eorum habeat 
torcheam suam portatam et illuminatam ante dictam processionem 
singulis annis in festo predicto et qui defecerit in hac parte soluet ad 
opus communitatis vj s viij d. 


(A/r,{. i6v) 

(About the ordinance of the torches of those who have the livery 
of honourable men of this city. 9 

Memorandum that on 27th April, 1399, it was ordained and agreed 
in the Guildhall in the presence of the Mayor, Sheriffs and Aldermen 
of the city of York with the consent of the whole community then 
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assembled in the same place that all those who have summer livery 
of the honourable men shall go with the Mayor and honourable men 
in the procession on the feast of Corpus Christi to the Church of St 
Peter [i.e. the Minster] and the Hospital of St Leonard, and that 
each of them have their torches illuminated and carried in the said 
procession every year on the said feast. And w r hoever defaults in this 
will pay 6s. 8d. to the use of the community.) 

It was customary in the Corpus Christi celebrations that a mass, during 
which the host was consecrated, was said before the procession set off. 10 It 
seems logical that the mass before the York procession would have taken 
place in the church of Holy Trinity in Micklegate. Since the times of the 
mass and of the hours on feast days could be rearranged to suit each particular 
occasion, the Corpus Christi mass could have been celebrated at any time 
before noon. 11 


3. (a) Procession and play , 1415 

Roger Burton, the Common Clerk, recorded a series of entries relating to 
the Corpus Christi Play in 1415. The first of these is the ordo paginarum , which 
consists of a list of craft names and brief descriptions of the pageants for 
which each was responsible. The ordo is followed by a list of names of those 
taking part in the religious procession and the number of torches to be 
carried: 


I 4 1 5 

Portours 

Coblers 

Cordwaners 

Cottellers 

Weuere seruauntz 

Carpenters 


viij torcheae 
iiij torcheae 
xiiij torcheae 
ij torcheae 
iiij torcheae 
vj torcheae 


Chaloners iiij torcheae 

Fullers iiij torcheae 

Girdellers [blank] torcheae 

Taillours [blank] torcheae 

Et lviij dues ciuitatis 
habuerunt torcheas similiter 
die Corporis Cristi. 


(A/r, f.2 54 v) 

After the torch list is a set of instructions about the order of the participants 
in the procession: 

Ordinatum est quod Portours Coblers eant antea primo Et tunc a 
dexteris Websterseruauntz et Cordwaners Et ex opposito Fullers 
Cuttellers Girdellers Chaloners Carpenters Taillours Et tunc boni 
cives et postea xxiiij xij maior et iiij or torcheae magistri Thome de 
Bukton. 12 


(A/T, f. 254 v) 
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This entry is followed by the proclamation which refers mainly to the con¬ 
duct of those involved with the play but also makes an appeal for general 
good conduct: 

J)at no mann go armed in \>l$ Citee with swerdes ne with carlill axes 
ne none othir defences in distorbaunce of kynges pees and Jie play 
or hynderyng of Ipz processioun of Corpore Cristi. 


{A/r, f.i 54 v) 

Although Burton entered information about procession and play in the 
one section of the manuscript, he gave no indication of the relationship 
between them. In the proclamation they are mentioned separately: “in 
distorbaunce of fie kynges pees and Ipe play” and “hynderyng of \)c proces¬ 
sioun of Corpore Cristi.” On the evidence of the ordinances of 1398-9 and 
1399 ( see above) it seems that the procession and play were separate entities. 
The procession is not mentioned in the play ordinance nor the play in the 
procession ordinance. In 1415 Burton left spaces in the manuscript between 
the ordo paginarum , the torch list and processional instructions, and the 
proclamation. Their order in AjY cannot be seen to reflect an order of events 
in the Corpus Christi celebration because the proclamation, which was 
entered last, was issued on the vigil of the feast. 

(b) Procession and play y c. 1420 

Following Burton’s 1415 entries in A\ Y is a second list of pageants, giving 
only the names of crafts and titles of pageants, and a second list of participants 
in the Corpus Christi procession and the number of torches they carried. 13 
As in the case of the 1415 record, there is no evidence of the relationship 
between procession and play. 

4. Riot in the procession , 1419 

An account of an attack on the Skinners and their torches in the procession 
of 1419 suggests that the Corpus Christi procession preceded the play. The 
riot which resulted from the attack is said to have hindered both procession 
and play. Several members of the Carpenters’ and Cordwainers’ crafts 
attacked the Skinners with Carlisle axes in defiance of the order in the 1415 
proclamation. The offenders were put on a good behaviour bond of £100. 

1419 

Congregati fuerunt in Camera Consilii super Pontem Vse huius 
ciuitatis Eborum die crastina festi Corporis Cristi in anno domini 
millesimo ccccxix 0 regni vero Regis Henrici quinti septimo contingente 
vbi venerunt diuersi artifices de Skynnercrafte et grauem querelam 
fecerunt quod diuersi artifices Carpentariorum et Allutariorum ciuit¬ 
atis predicte in festo Corporis Cristi annis predictis ipsorum torcheas 
accensas et vt portarentur in processione dicti festi coram corpore 
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Gristi ibidem presenti fregerunt et deorsum traxerunt cum fustibus 
suis et Carlelaxaes quos illuc portauerunt et alia enormia fecerunt in 
grauem perturbacionem pacis domini Regis et impedimentum ludi et 14 
processionis Corporis Cristi Super qua quidem querela capti fuerunt et 
imprisonati Simon Calton et Benedictus Williamson carpentarij et 
Thomas Durem cordewaner et predicti Simon et Benedictus coram 
Maiore et Consilio ciuitatis hie in camera venientes obiecta sibi 
transgressione predicta recognouerunt se predicta fecisse et posuerunt 
se in misericordia gracia et ordinacione Maioris et Consilii camere 
ciuitatis et ad hoc faciendum predicti Simon et Benedictus necnon 
Johannes Mosse Johannes Bolron Willelmus Kyrkeby Ricardus 
Ferrour Willelmus Cunsby Johannes Haxeby Thomas Cunnysburgh et 
Johannes Shathelok wryghts et dues Eborum per scriptum suum 
obligatorium obligantur in centum libris sterlingorum vt in eodem 
plenius continentur. 

{Air, f.aoir) 

(The day after Corpus Christi day, 1419 [ 16th June]. 

Assembled in the Council Chamber of this city of York on Ouse Bridge, 15 
when various members of the Skinners’ craft came and made a serious 
complaint that various members of the Carpenters and Cordwainers 
of the said city had on the feast of Corpus Christi in the said year broken 
their [the Skinners’] torches which were kindled to be carried in the 
procession of the said feast before the host and attacked them with clubs 
and Carlisle axes which they had taken there, and perpetrated other 
outrages which seriously disturbed the peace of our lord the King and 
hindered the play and the procession of Corpus Christi. As a result of 
this complaint Simon Calton and Benedict Williamson, carpenters and 
Thomas Durem, cordwainer, were arrested and imprisoned. And the 
said Simon and Benedict came before the Mayor and Council of the 
city in the chamber and, when their said offences were named, ad¬ 
mitted that they had committed them and submitted themselves to the 
grace, mercy and ruling of the chamber of the city. And in doing so the 
said Simon and Benedict and also John Mosse, John Bolron, William 
Kyrkeby, Richard Ferrour, William Cunsby, John Haxeby, Thomas 
Cunnysburgh and John Shathelok, wrights and citizens of York by their 
written obligation were bound to pay £100 as is more fully contained 
in the same [written obligation]). 

It is stated in the above extract that the disturbance caused chaos in both 
procession and play. It can therefore be argued that the procession must have 
preceded the play along the route to the Minster. If the procession had 
followed the play it seems unlikely that the commotion would have hindered 
the pageants to any great extent. The riot would have halted the procession 
while the play continued along the route, and perhaps only the last pageant 
need have been disturbed by the attack. But if the play followed the procession, 
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its whole progress would have been disrupted by a halt in the procession. 
The pageants would have caught up with the procession and become backed 
up along the streets, with the result that the performance would have come 
to a standstill. As the 1419 disturbance was a serious one which did indeed 
hinder the progress of the play, it can be inferred that the procession went 
along the streets before the play. 

5. Procession and play no longer to be held on the same day , 1426 

In 1426 the Council passed an ordinance whereby the Corpus Christi 
procession was to be held on the feast day itself and the play on the vigil. 
This action was initiated by Friar William Melton, who approved the play 
but regretted that people were distracted from the religious services of the 
festival. Friar William’s comments on the matter and the reports of the 
meetings at which the ordinance was framed and passed are recorded. The 
meetings were held in June 1426, after Corpus Christi day which fell on 30th 
May in that year. 

1426 [6th June] 

De festo Corporis Cristi 

In nomine Domini Amen Ex consuetudine quadam per nonnulla 
annorum et temporum curricula vsitata vniuersi artifices ciuitatis 
Eborum suis sumptibus annis singulis ludi fecerunt quemdam ludum 
sumptuosum in diuersis paginis compilatum Veteris et Noui Testa- 
menti representationum per diuersa loca predicte ciuitatis in festo 
Corporis Cristi quamdam processionem solempnem ad tunc similiter 
facientes ob reuerenciam 16 sacramenti Corporis Cristi incipiendo ad 
magnas portas Prioratus Sancte Trinitatis Eborum et sic processionaliter 
eundo ad Ecclesiam Cathedralem Eboracensem et deinde ad Hospitale 
Sancti Leonardi Eborum sacramento predicto ibidem relicto precedenti- 
bus numeroso lumine torchearum et magna multitudine sacerdotum 
in superpeliciis indutorum et subsequentibus Maiore et civibus Eborum 
cum alterius magna copia populi confluentis Super hoc quidam vir 
maxime religiosus Fra ter Willelmus Melton ordinis Fratrum Minorum 
sacre pagine professor verb! Dei famosissimus predicator ad istam 
veniens ciuitatem in suis sermonibus diuersis ludum predictum populo 
commendauit affirmando quod bonus erat in se et laudabilis valde 
dicebat tamen quod ciues predicte ciuitatis et alij forinseci in dicto 
festo confluentes ad eandem non solum ipsi ludo in eodem festo verum 
eciam comessacionibus ebrietatibus clamoribus cantilenis et alijs 
insolencijs multum intendunt seruicio diuino officij ipsius diei minime 
intendentes et quod dolendum est ea de causa amittunt indulgencias in 
ea parte per felicis recordacionis per Vrbanum Papam quartum graci- 
ose concessas illis videlicet Cristi fidelibus qui in matutinali officio 
festi eiusdem in ecclesia in qua idem festum celebratur interfuerint 
centum dies qui vero misse totidem qui autem in primis ipsius festi 
vesperis interfuerint similiter centum qui vero secundis totidem illis 
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vero qui prime tercie sexte et none ac completorij officijs interfuerint 
pro qualibet horarum ipsarum quadraginta dies illis autem qui per 
octabas illius festi matutinalibus vespertinis misse ad predictarum 
horarum officijs interfuerint centum dies singulis octauarum ipsarum 
diebus sicut in sanctis canonibus inde editis plenius continetur et ideo 
ipsi Fratri Willelmo salubre videbatur et ad hoc populum ciuitatis 
inducebat vt ludus ille fiat in vna die et processio in die altera sic quod 
populus conuenire possit ad ecclesias in festo predicto et interesse 
seruicio ecclesiastico pro indulgenciis consequendis 

[ioth June] 

Qualiter ludus in festo Corporis Cristi mutatur in vigilia ita quod 
fiat in ipso festo 

[A list of the people present at the meeting follows.] 

Congregati fuerunt hie in camere consilij huius ciuitatis sexto die 
Junij anno gracie millesimo quadringentesimo vicesimo sexto regni 
vero Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum Anglie anno quarto et per 
dicta exhortaciones et monita salubria predicti Fratris Willelmi 
prepensius excitati et optime aduertentes quod delictum non est nec 
Deum offendit si bonum in melius commutetur habito igitur inter eos 
diligenti tractatu de materia prelibata suum vnanimum et expressum 
dederunt consensum quod casus iste primitus communitati in Aula 
Communi publicetur et habito communitatis assensu quod extunc 
premissa in melius reformentur Super quo Maiore predicto et communi- 
tate istius ciuitatis in Aula Communi eiusdem congregatis x m0 die 
predicti mensis Junij anno predicto factaque ibidem publicacione 
solempni premissorum ordinatum erat de communi assensu quod ludus 
ille solempnis qui vt prefertur ludi consueuit in ipso festo Corporis 
Cristi amodo ludatur singulis annis die Mercurii vigilia eiusdem 
festi et quod processio fiat semper modo solempni in die ipsius festi 
sic quod vniuersus populus tunc in predicta ciuitate constitutus vacare 
possit deuote matutinis misse vesperis et alijs horis eiusdem festi et 
particeps fieri indulgenciarum in ea parte a predicto Romano pontifice 
Vrbano Papa quarto graciosius concessarum 


Burton R. 
(A/T, f.278r-v) 


(Concerning the feast of Corpus Christi. 

In the name of God, Amen. According to a long-established custom 
obtaining for a great length of time, every year at the feast of Corpus 
Christiall the artificers of the city of York have presented, at their own ex¬ 
pense, in various places in the said city an elaborate play consisting of var¬ 
ious pageants representing the Old and New Testaments. At the same time 
likewise [i.e. on the feast day] they make a solemn procession in reverence 
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of the sacrament of Corpus Christi, beginning at the great gates of the 
Priory of Holy T rini ty and so going processionally to the Cathedral Church 
of York [i.e. the Minster] and then, having left the said sacrament in that 
place, to the Hospital of St Leonard, preceded by men with a great light 
of torches and a large number of priests dressed in surplices and followed 
by the Mayor and citizens of York with another large gathering of 
people. A certain very devout man, Friar William Melton of the Order 
of Friars Minor, a Doctor of Divinity and a very famous preacher of the 
word of God came to the city [and spoke] on this subject. He commended 
the said play to the people in a number sermons saying that it was 
good in itself and worthy of praise. But he said that the citizens of the 
city and other non-citizens coming to the same city on the said feast 
were deeply engrossed not only in the play on the same feast but also in 
eating, drinking, shouting, singing and other rowdiness and paid very 
little attention to the divine service of the Office of the day. And [he 
said] that it was a great pity that because of this they lost the indul¬ 
gences granted by the gracious decree of Pope Urban IV of happy 
memory, that is, 100 days to the faithful in Christ who attend Matins 
of the same feast in the church in which the feast is celebrated; and the 
same number of days to those who attend Mass; also ioo days to those 
who attend the first Vespers of the same feast; and ioo to those who 
attend the second Vespers; 40 days to those who attend the offices of 
the hours of Prime, Terce, Sext, None and Compline; and to those 
however who, throughout the octaves of this feast, attend the Matins, 
Mass, Vespers and the offices of the said hours, 100 days for each day 
of the same octaves of the same feast, as is more fully explained in the 
holy canons issued on the matter. It seemed beneficial to Friar William; 
and he urged the people of the city [to agree]: that the play should be 
on one day and the procession on another, so that the people could 
gather in the churches on the aforesaid feast and be present at the 
services so as to receive the indulgences. 

How the play which had been on the feast was thus changed to the 
vigil of the feast of Corpus Christi. 

[These] were assembled in the chamber of the Council of the city on 
6th June and were very deeply moved by the words, exhortations and 
good advice of the said Friar William. They were especially opposed 
to what was undesirable and [did not wish] to offend God if [what was] 
good could be made better. Therefore after careful consideration of the 
matter they decided unanimously and gave their consent that it should 
be put publicly before the whole community in the Common Hall 
and a common vote be taken that an improvement be made. The 
Mayor and the community of the city assembled in the Common Hall 
in 10th June and the facts were made public. It was ordained by com¬ 
mon assent that from then on the solemn play, which had customarily 
been played on the feast of Corpus Christi be played each year on the 
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Wednesday before the said feast and that only the procession be held 
solemnly on the day of the feast, so that all those who were then in the 
said city would be free devoutly to attend the Matins, Mass, Vespers 
and other hours of the said feast and be able to take advantage of the 
indulgences granted by the very gracious concession of the Pontiff 
of Rome, Pope Urban IV.) 

The above account of Friar William’s remarks does not imply that 
either procession or play had become too lengthy for both to continue 
being observed on the same day. It is clear that the only objection to the 
play was the distraction from religious services caused by the general 
merrymaking. 

Theoretically, the separation of procession and play could have been 
enforced in 1427. There are no records extant for this year; but six years 
later, in 1433, it appears that the play was performed on the feast day and 
not on the vigil as instructed in the 1426 ordinance. This is indicated by the 
Chamberlains 5 Roll 17 for 1433-4 which makes the following reference to one 
of the pageants: 

H33-4 

Et ludentibus in pagina Coronacionis Beate Marie in festo Corporis 
Cristi xx s. 

(CR 1 :i,m.i) 

(And to the players in the pageant of the Coronation of the Blessed 
Mary on the feast of Corpus Christi, 20s.) 

In an entry in the first of the extant House Books it is stated that the pro¬ 
cession was held on the day after the feast: 18 

1476 

Concordatum est et ordinatum ex communi assensu et consensu dicti 
Consilii ac tocius communitatis ibidem quod deinceps quilibet Alder- 
mannorum et de xxiiij or eiusdem civitatis habeat vna torcam per suum 
servientem portatam annuatim in processione die veneris in crastino 
festi Corporis Cristi. 

(HB 1, f.iqv) 

(It was agreed and ordained by common assent and consent of the said 
Council and the whole community that each of the Aldermen and 
twenty-four 19 of this city have a torch carried by a servant each year 
in the procession on the Friday after the feast of Corpus Christi.) 20 

The play was held on the feast day itself in 1476, for it is recorded that the 
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Linen weavers agreed to perform Fergus “vpon Corpus Cristi day” (HB 
i, f.20v). 21 

The records thus indicate that at some time after 1426 it became customary 
to hold the procession and play on different days. By 1476 the play had been 
fixed on the feast day and the procession on the Friday after. The 1433 
reference to a pageant acted on Corpus Christi day suggests that the 1476 
arrangement of the play on the feast day and the procession on the day after 
was already in force. But although it seems likely, it cannot be assumed that 
the 1426 ordinance was put into effect in 1427. In the absence of definite 
proof, the possibility cannot be dismissed that the procession and play con¬ 
tinued to be held on the same day for some years after 1426. 

Although the documentation of the play and procession before 1426 is 
not extensive, it seems possible to draw some conclusions from the evidence 
available. As separate ordinances were made for the play and the procession 
in the same regnal year, 1389-9, it is likely that they were not parts of a 
combined celebration but separate events which happened to be celebrated 
on the same day. From the account of the riot in the 1419 procession it 
seems possible that the play followed the procession along the streets. Further¬ 
more, the 1398-9 ordinance suggests that the play was a lengthy one. This 
being so, it would scarcely have been proper for the religious procession 
with the host to take up the rear and so suffer delays on the route to the 
Minster. 

On Corpus Christi day before 1427 the Mayor and other civic dignitaries 
carried torches in the religious procession. 22 After the procession they were 
expected to attend a feast at the Common Hall station, where they witnessed 
a performance of the play. It is known that the Mayor and his brethren saw 
the play from their banqueting room in the years after 1427. 23 Given the times 
calculated for a performance of the pageants, 24 it can be seen that if the 
procession preceded the play the Mayor could have attended the sacred host 
and returned to the Common Hall in time for the arrival of the first pageant. 
According to the 1415 proclamation, 25 the pageants were to be ready at 
4.30 a.m. By 4.30 Matins and Mass could have been said in Holy Trinity and 
the torch bearers could then have set off just as the first pageant began to play 
at the first station. The religious procession would thus have had an un¬ 
impeded progress to the Minster and then to St Leonard’s. Even allowing for 
a ceremonious leaving of the host in the Minster, the whole procession need 
not have taken more than an hour (until 5.30 a.m.). The progress of the first 
pageant was meanwhile much slower since it had to stop along the route 
to perform. The first pageant did not reach the eighth station at the Common 
Hall until 6.02 a.m. If the Mayor and his fellow dignitaries completed their 
duty at the Minster and St Leonard’s not later than 5.30 a.m., they would 
have had ample time to return to the Common Hall before the first pageant 
arrived. 

It appears, then, that the evidence about the procession and the play on 
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Corpus Christi day before 1427 can be interpreted to suggest that the pro¬ 
cession and play were separate and that the procession preceded the play 
along the streets to the Minster. 


II 

PERFORMANCE IN PROCESSION: A MEDIEVAL STAGE FOR 
THE YORK CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY 


The performance of the York Corpus Christi Play has been traditionally 
regarded as a processional one. The late Canon Purvis stated this view when 
he wrote the following of the general conduct of the play: 

A series of some fifty short plays . . . were performed one after the other 
at a series of stations in the city which varied in number at different 
times from eight to sixteen but rarely less than ten or more than twelve. 
The performance was annually on Corpus Christi day, beginning at 
4.30 in the morning and ending at twilight. 26 

But the suitability of the York play for the mode of presentation described by 
Purvis has been thrown into some doubt by a mathematical study recently 
made by Alan H. Nelson. 27 From the results obtained Nelson argues that 
“true-processional” performance is an impossibility; that even if it began 
“promptly at five o’clock in the morning . . . the last play cannot possibly 
finish at the last station before quarter past two the following morning.” 28 

It will be seen from the discussion below that neither opinion is likely to 
be correct. While Nelson has pointed out major obstacles to an efficient per¬ 
formance in the processional mode, he has failed to consider the many 
entries in the medieval records of the city which indicate that those w r ho pre¬ 
sented the Corpus Christi pageants in York did in fact successfully overcome 
these obstacles. It is argued below that processional performance was the rule 
at York and that Nelson’s calculations are inaccurate because they do not 
allow for the topography of the pageant route or the variation in distances 
between the stations. On the other hand, it is argued that although Purvis’s 
version of the traditional view of the York presentation comes closer to the 
truth, evidence in the contemporary documents shows that his statement that 
“twilight” saw the play completed is too conservative. Purvis did not take 
into account the evidence in the Masons’ complaint about Fergus in 1431-2 
that often at least four pageants were still being performed after dark. 29 

The following discussion has been divided into three sections: 

1. The Mode of Performance , in which extracts from the civic documents 
about the method of staging the play are set out. 
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2 . The Stations , in which the pageant route and the leasing of stations 
are considered. 

3. Performance in Procession: a Reconstruction , in which an attempt is 
made to reconstruct a processional performance which could be “true” 
in the York situation. For the purpose of this reconstruction the pre- 
1427 situation of the procession with the sacred host and the play 
being held on the same day is not considered. 

1. The Mode of Performance 

The extracts below indicate that the mode of performance of the York 
Corpus Christi Play was a processional one. From the evidence of ordin¬ 
ances instructing masters of the performing crafts to attend their pageant 
(a, below), it is clear that presentations were given at more than one station. 
References to the stations in various records (b, below) establish that these 
presentations were spoken ones. It is also evident from the records (c, below) 
that the performance was a lengthy one, that occasionally it exceeded a 
reasonable time-limit, and that the crafts presenting pageants, as well as the 
city council which was responsible for the general supervision of the play, 
took steps to ensure that all possible speed was exercised to achieve efficiency 
(d, below). 

(a) Masters of the crafts ordered to attend their pageant at repeated performances 

An ordinance of the Armourers which came into force in 1475 establishes 
that their pageant, Adam and Eve driven from Eden (Play 6), was performed 
at more than one station. The masters were obliged to be present at each 
performance until “j^e playnge ande settyngefurth” had been completed at 
the last station. The ordinance is as follows: 

*475 

Item that alle the maisters of the same crafte frome nowefurth yerely 
on Corpus Cristi day in the mornyng be redy in thair owen propre 
personnez euery one of thayme with ane honest wapyn to awayte apon 
thair Pagende Maisters and pagende at \)c playnge ande settyngefurth 
of thair saide pagende 30 at J)e firste place where they shall begyns and 
so toawayte apon {^e same thair pagende thurgh }}e cite to )oe play be 
plaide as of J^at same pagende 31 And who so [it] be of the saide maisters 
as herafter makyth defalt in ]pis partie shall forfait vj d to be paide in the 
fourme before writen 32 withoute he haue a reasonable excuse. 

(BIT Memorandum Book , f. i4or) 

The above ordinance contains evidence for repeated performances of the 
Armourers* pageant. This obligation of the masters to attend the pageant is 
also recorded in a sixteenth-century register of guild ordinances. In the 
sixteenth-century version, the masters were instructed to be present “at all 
tyme and tymes of the playeng and publishing’* of the pageant: 
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Item that euery yeare that the play shalbe plaed within the said cyttie 
in which the pageant of the said occupacion shalbe set out all the 
maisters of the said occupacion shalbe ready attending with the 
Pageant Maisters vpon the said pageant at all tyme and tymes of the 
playeng and publishing thereof vpon payne eche of them to forfayt 
iij s iiij d 33 to the chamber and said occupacion equallie to be devided. 

(E 22, f.8ir) 

An ordinance of the Spurriers and Lorimers similar to those of the Ar¬ 
mourers quoted above provides further evidence that processional staging 
was customary at York. The Spurriers and Lorimers were officially amalga¬ 
mated in 1493-4 and ordinances binding on both parties were ratified by the 
council. 34 The duty of the masters to attend their pageant, Christ and the 
Doctors in the Temple (Play 20), is given special attention. The wording of the 
ordinance suggests that the pageant was performed at the first station (“|)e 
mateir of play be bequite at J^e furst place”) and then at successive stations 
along the route (“]pe said play be played and funshed thrugh the toun at 
Ipc last playse”): 

1 493-4 

Item it is ordeyned and ennacted jaat euery maister of the said craftes 
opon Corpus Cristi day yerely shall attend vppon J^er paiaunt frome {^e 
mateir of play be bequite 35 at furst place vnto such tyme as J^e said 
play be played and funshed thrugh the toun at Joe last playse and who 
soo is absent at eny place except he be seik or haue ojoer excuse reason¬ 
able shall forfeit and pay in fourme toforesaid ij s. 

(HB 7, f. 109V) 

It can be assumed that “Joe mateir of play” refers only to the pageant of 
Christ and the Doctors and not to the whole Corpus Christi Play, and that the 
masters were free to leave when their pageant had been played at the last 
station. 

The duty of attendance on the pageant seems to have been common to 
members of all the performing crafts. This is indicated by a revised version 
of the Plasterers’, Tilers’, and Bricklayers’ ordinances entered in the BjT 
Memorandum Book in 1572, 36 where it is stated that the members (“Arti¬ 
ficers”) were to be present “as [are those of] other occupacions” : 37 

1572 

Item that the Artificers of the said craft shall goo with their pageantes 
throughe the citie as other occupacions and Artificers doeth. 

(BjT, f.23or) 

The same item for the Plasterers and Tilers is recorded in the council’s 
sixteenth-century register of ordinances; 
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1572 

Item that the Artificers of the saide crafte shall goe with ther pageantes 
aforesaid thorough the cytie as other occupacions and Artyficers doe. 

(E 22, f.i44v) 

The above references to the duty of pageant-attendance, and in particu¬ 
lar those in the Armourers’ and the Spurriers’ and Lorimers’ ordinances, 
constitute evidence of repeated performances at stations through the city. It 
is therefore clear that the York Corpus Christi Play was performed in a pro¬ 
cessional mode, i.e. that there was more than one performance of each pageant 
at different stations along a route through the city. 

(b) Pageants “heard” at the stations 

References to the stations at which the play was performed indicate that 
the presentation was a spoken one, for in these entries it is stated that audiences 
at the stations were to “hear” the play. There is nothing to suggest that the 
spoken performances were confined to brief extracts from the text at any of 
the stations. 

Evidence of spoken performance is to be found in the headings of the 
station lists in the Chamberlains’ account books and rolls. In the second half 
of the sixteenth century the stations are described as places to “hear” the 
play: 

1561-2 

Leases of places to heare Corpus Cristi Play 

Item received for places to heare Corpuscrysty 

Play this yere xxxiiij s. 

(Roll C 7:1,111.2) 


15 6 5- 6 

Leases of places to here Corpus Crysty Play. 

(Book C 5, f-47r) 


1 576-7 

Leases of places to heare the piaye. 38 

(Roll C 7:2,m.2) 

A list of fourteen stations in the House Book for 1569 specifies spoken 
performance: 

>569 

And nowe was appoynted places for hearying 39 Corpus Christi Play on 
Wytson Tewisday next 


(.HB 24, f.i4or) 
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The Chamberlains’ accounts of the expenses of the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
on Corpus Christi day also indicate that spoken performance was customary. 
It is clear that the Lord Mayor and his fellow officials and dignitaries watched 
and listened to the play from the room where the banquet was held. The 
accounts describe the Lord Mayor and his fellows as “videntes et intendentes” 
(seeing and hearing) the pageants. The references to the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet are as follows: 

1478-9 

Et in expensis factis hoc anno pro Maiorem Aldermannos et quam- 
plures alios de Consilii Camere in festo Corporis Cristi videntes et 
intendentes ludum in hospicium Nicholi Bewyk. 

(Roll C 3:7,111.1, dorse) 

(And in expenses incurred this year on behalf of the Mayor, Aldermen 
and many others of the Common Council seeing and hearing the play 
in Nicholas Bewyk’s house on the feast of Corpus Christi.) 

(?) I 499~ I 5 00 

Et in expensis factis hoc anno super Maiorem Aldermannos et alios 
quam plures de Consilii Camere in festo Corporis Cristi videntes et 
intendentes ludum in hospicium Communi Guyhall ex consuetudine. 

(Roll C 4:3, m. 1, dorse) 

(And in expenses incurred this year for the Mayor, Aldermen and 
many others of the Common Council seeing and hearing the play in 
the house of the Common Guildhall as is customary.) 

The expense lists for the Lord Mayor’s feast in 1501-2, 1506-7, 1508-9, 
1518-19, and 1520-21 contain the same words as the (?) 1499-1500 list. 40 

The Lord Mayor’s banqueting room is sometimes specified as being in the 
Common (Guild)hall, as in (?) 1499-1500, and sometimes, as in 1478-9, 
as being in a private house. Thomas Fleming’s house, from which the Mayor 
saw the play in 1539-40 and 1542, appears to have been at the Common Hall 
station: 

1 539-40 

Item paid to Thomas Flemyng for the chamber there as my Lord 
Mayer and his brederyn stondith yerely to here the play vj s viij d. 

(Roll C 6:11) 


1542 

Item paid for nayles J^at was occupyed in the hangyng of the chambre 
at Thomas Flemynges where as my Lorde Mayer and his bredern 
herd the sayd play iij d. 

(Book C 4, f.88r) 
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Item the ixth place at the Common Halle for my Lorde Mayer and 
his bredern whiche place is free ]3erfore etc. 

(Book C 4, f-36r) 

In 1542 the Lord Mayor’s station is referred to as both “the chambre at 
Thomas Flemynges” and the “place at the Common Halle”. Fleming’s 
house must therefore have been near the Common Hall. It seems likely that 
the pageants were performed in the square (now St Helen’s square) onto 
which the Common Hall faced, and that Fleming’s house overlooked the 
square. It is reasonable to assume that civic dignitaries were usually placed 
at the Common Hall station, although they were not necessarily always at 
the gate of the Hall itself. 

The Mayor’s expenses for 1539-40 and 1542 quoted above show that the 
play was “heard” at Fleming’s house and that the performances were spoken. 

The House Book for 1543 also refers to the Lord Mayor “hearing” the 
play: 

1543 

Item it ys agreyd by the sayd presens J)at the Chamberleyns of this city 
shall pay suche costes and expensys as was mayd to my said Lord Maior 
his brederin Chamberleyns and the Common Clerk of this city of 
Corpus Cristi day last past provyded always {Dat the Chamberleyns 
of this city for the tyme beyng shalnot excede hereafter of Corpus 
Cristi day in makyng expensys at the place ther as my Lord Maior of 
this city shall here the play above iiij markes, 41 

(HB 77, f. 14-r) 

In 1547-8 the Mayor exceeded the amount of four marks specified in 1543 
when he feasted as he “heard” the play: 

1547-8 

Item payd for the charges and expensys of the seyd Lord Maior and his 
bredern Aldermen Shyryffes xxiiij or Chamberleyns and the Common 
Clerk at the place ther as they hard the seyd play of Corpus Cristi as 
yt apperyt partyclarly in the papir booke of the seyde accomp- 
taunces iiij li iiij s iiij d. 

(Roll C 6:15) 

The last reference to the Lord Mayor’s feasting at a place where he “heard” 
the play is recorded in 1561-2: 

1561-2 

Item paid for the chardges of my Lord Mayour Aldremen and others 
of the Counsell of this citie hearyng Corpus Christi Play ageynst the 
Common Hall gates this yere as doeth planyly and particlarly appere in 
the papir booke of theis accomptantes ix li viij d. 

(Roll C 7:1, m.4) 
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The station at the Minster gates is also specifically mentioned as one at 
which there were spoken performances of the play. In 1483 and 1484 the 
Dean and Chapter occupied this station and “heard” the Corpus Christi 
Play there: 

1483 

Et pro firma camere supra portas clausi vbi dominus Decanus et 
confratres sui ludum Corporis Cristi iij s iiij d et ludum vocat Credplay 
audierunt iij s iiij d vj s viij d. 

(Dean and Chapter accounts, 
Roll E 1:52) 42 

(And for the rent of the room above the gates of the Cathedral Close 
where the Dean and his brothers heard the Corpus Christi Play, 3s. 4d., 
and the play called the Creed Play, 3s. 4d.; 43 6s. 8d.) 

1484 

Et pro firma camere supra portas clausi vbi dominus Decanus et 
Capitulum cum domino Archiepiscopo ludum Corporis Cristi audierunt 

v s. 

(Dean and Chapter accounts, 
Roll E 1147) 

(And for the rent of the room above the gates of the Cathedral Close 
where the Dean and Chapter and the Lord Archbishop heard the 
Corpus Christi Play, 5s.) 

From the references to the playing stations in general and to the Lord 
Mayor’s and Dean’s in particular it can be concluded that there were spoken 
performances of the pageants. It is also implied in these entries that each of 
the pageants in the play was presented at each of the stations in turn. 

(c) Duration of processional performance 

Since the records show that performances of the York Corpus Christi 
Play were spoken presentations of pageants at various stations, the supposi¬ 
tion that they must have been lengthy is inescapable. There was a large num¬ 
ber of pageants, forty-eight in the register, 44 fifty-one in the or do paginarum 
of 1415 and fifty-seven in the c. 1420 list. 45 The number of stations is also 
impressive: there was a minimum of ten in 1462-3, 1528-9 and 1551, 46 and 
a possible maximum of seventeen in 1569. 47 One is inclined to wonder that a 
processional performance under these conditions could have been confined 
to a single day. But it is clear from the records that this was the case and 
that measures to ensure efficient playing were enforced. 

There is evidence that the performance began early and finished very late. 
In the proclamation to be issued on the vigil of the feast, the Mayor gave 
instructions about procedure immediately before the play was to begin. The 
1415 proclamation orders the actors to be ready at 4.30 a.m. 48 This can be 
interpreted to mean that the wagons were already marshalled and that the 
first pageant began to play at the first station at that time. A House Book 
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entry for 1484 records a payment made by the city to four men employed 
to organize the pageants: 

1484 

Regardia data iiij hominibus 

Item the same xxviij day of Septembris it was agreed by thassent and 
consent of j^e Counsell afore named ]^at [blank] shald haue for thair 
reward in labouring about the settyng forward and ordoring of the 
pageantes vpon Corpus Cristi daye by handes of the Chaumbrelayns 

vj s viiij d. 

(hb 2-4, f, 136V) 

The 1415 proclamation, then, suggests a 4.30 a.m. start. Moreover, it is 
clear from another record dated 1431-2 that some actors were still per¬ 
forming after dark. In 1431-2 the Masons complained about their pageant of 
Fergus and listed among its faults the fact that it could “rarely or never” be 
“brought out and played” in daylight (“paginam suam raro vel nunquam 
potuerunt producere et ludere ciara die sicut faciunt pagine precedentes”). 49 
According to the 1415 or do paginarum , Fergus was followed by three other 
pageants. 50 It is therefore clear that the performance would have continued 
long after dark. The 1431-2 entry shows that the play could not, as Canon 
Purvis suggests, have been completed by “twilight”. 

A Coventry Leet Book record seems to imply that the Corpus Christi Play 
at Coventry did not continue after dark. 51 Queen Margaret came to the city 
in 1457 and was placed at the first station, where she saw “alle the pagentes 
pleyde save domes-day, which myght not be pleyde for lak of day”. On the 
evidence of this record alone it should not be assumed that performances of 
the play at Coventry were always limited to the daylight hours. As the 1457 
performance was favoured by the Queen’s presence, it is possible that the 
play was curtailed at her pleasure. 

But whatever the situation at Coventry, it is clear from the Masons’ com¬ 
plaint about Fergus that the York play was still in progress after dark. 

(d) Measures to limit duration of performance 

The records indicate that the time needed for a presentation of the Corpus 
Christi Play caused concern. Both the number of pageants and the number of 
stations affected the duration of the performance and it is evident that steps 
were taken to reduce them. 

(i) The number of pageants 

In 1421 52 an order was made for the pageant owned by the Painters and 
Stainers to be removed from the play and its subject-matter to be combined 
with that of the Pinners’ and Latoners’ pageant. The four crafts involved 
came to the Mayor and used as their main argument for the amalgamation 
the excessive length of the play caused by the large number of pageants. The 
Mayor applauded the sentiments of the craftsmen and passed the necessary 
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ordinances. The following is an extract from the report of the matter in the 
AjT Memorandum Book : 

1421 

Novit ille qui nichil ignorat et plebs conqueritur vniversa quod ludus 
in die Corporis Cristi in ista ciuitate cuius institucio ob magnam 
deuocionis causam et viciorum extirpacionem morumque reforma- 
cionem antiquitus facta fuit heu plus solito impeditur pro multitudine 
paginarum et nisi celerior et melior prouideatur cautela timendum est 
multo magis breuissime processu temporis impediri Et artifices de lez 
Payntours Steynours Pynners et Latoners ciuitatis predicte ad diuisim 
ludendum duas paginas in ludo predicto antea assignati vnam vide¬ 
licet de expansione et clauacione Cristi ad crucem alteram vero de 
leuacione crucifixi super montem intelligentes quod materie ambarum 
paginarum simul in vna pagina possent in ludi abbreuacionem com- 
modius ludencium oracula audienti populo demonstrari consenciebant 
pro se et alijs coartificibus suis in futurum quod vna paginarum suarum 
amodo deleatur et altera secundum quod Maior et Consilium camere 
voluerint ordinare. 53 

(Air, f. 247 r) 

(He who is ignorant of nothing knows, and the people in general com¬ 
plain, that the play on Corpus Christi day in this city, which was insti¬ 
tuted by ancient custom as a special cause of devotion and for the 
uprooting of vices and the reforming of morals, is, alas, more [and more] 
impeded by the multitude of pageants, and, unless some better provision 
is made very quickly, it is feared that in a short period of time it will 
be much more impeded. And the artificers of the Painters, Stainers, 
Pinners, and Latoners of the said city, who were previously assigned two 
pageants to be played separately in the said play, that is to say, one 
about the stretching and nailing of Christ on the cross, the other, 
indeed, about the raising of the cross on the hill, being aware that the 
matter of both pageants could be [condensed] into one pageant and that 
the shortened playing of the scripture could be exhibited more bene¬ 
ficially to the people listening, have decided that they and their fellow 
craftsmen who succeed them will delete one of their pageants from now 
on and retain the other, according to the ordinance that the Mayor and 
Council will see fit to make.) 

It is clear, then, that these two pageants were combined into a single unit 
to reduce the number of pageants and so shorten the play. It is possible that 
the amalgamation in 1421-2 of four pageants into a single unit to be called 
4 ‘pagina condempnacionis Jhesu Cristi” was also prompted by the desire to 
limit the duration of the performance. 54 

(ii) The number of stations 

In 1398-9 all the commons involved in the Corpus Christi Play brought 
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before the council the matter of the time taken up by the whole performance. 
Their complaint was that the play was being presented in too many places 
and as a result could not be completed in a single day. 

1 398-9 

ne pourrount estre iuez ne perfournez mesme le iour solounc ces com 
ils deuerount estre a cause que les pagentz suisditz sount jueez en si 
plusours lieux. 

(A/r, f. 19V) 55 

(The pageants are not able to be played or performed on the same day 
[i.e. on Corpus Christi day] because the pageants are played in so 
many places.) 

From the above extract it appears that the play was intended to be com¬ 
pleted in one day. To ensure that the play was confined to Corpus Christi 
day, the council limited the number of stations to twelve. As there are no 
further complaints about there being too many stations, it can be assumed that 
the steps taken by the council were adequate. It seems therefore that Nelson’s 
claim that the play could not be completed in one day is contrary to the 
evidence of the records. 

The earliest reference to the Corpus Christi stations can be interpreted 
as demonstrating concern that the performance should not be prolonged 
unduly by the playing of any pageant at an unauthorized station. It is stated 
in 1394 that each pageant was to play in the “places appointed by ancient 
custom and not anywhere else”: 

1394 

De ludo Corporis Cristi 
Plus in secundo folio sequento 

Eodem die concordatum est quod omnes pagine Corporis Cristi ludent 
in locis antiquitus assignatis et non alibi sed vt sicut premunientur per 
Maiorem Ballivos et ministros suos et si qua pagina in contrarium fecerit 
gentes artificij dicte pagine soluent ad opus communitatis in camere 
Maioris vj s viij d. 

(A/TJ. 17V) 56 

(Concerning the Corpus Christi Play. 

More in the second folio following [i.e. f. igv; see above, p. 67]. 

On the same day [28th April, 1394] 57 It was agreed that all the pageants 
of Corpus Christi be performed in the places appointed by ancient 
custom and not anywhere else, but [only] as they shall be prearranged 
by the Mayor, the Bailiffs 58 and their officers. And if any pageant does 
otherwise, the members of the craft of that said pageant shall pay 6s. 8d. 
to the chamber of the Mayor for the use of the community.) 

It appears, then, that both the 1394 and 1398-9 entries in the Memorandum 
Book record measures to limit the duration of the performance. 
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Restricting the number of stations seems to have shortened the play 
considerably. Thus in one of the plague years ,1551, the limit of ten stations 
was imposed to avoid “confluence and blyndyng togiders” and “long tary- 
eng”, that is, to reduce the number of large gatherings and of delays in the 
performance. 

i55i 

Assembled in the Counsell Chambre of Ousebrig of this citie the day 
and yere above wrytten whan and where it was aggreed by the said 
presens that for soo moche as the sykenes hath ben latly within this 
citie and to avoyde somme occasion of lyk this somar by reason of 
confluence and blyndyng togiders of euery sort of people at Corpus 
Cristi Playe with long taryeng abowt it no more pagiantes shalbe 
played thys yere but in tenne certayne stations. 

(HB 20, f.57r) 59 

The 1398-9 limit of twelve stations was often exceeded in the sixteenth 
century. In 1569, for example, seventeen stations were offered by the Council 
(see below, p. 94). But, possibly, in those years when more than twelve 
stations were offered for lease, the number of pageants being performed was 
small enough for the presentation to be confined within reasonable limits. 

The council’s concern to limit the duration of the play is demonstrated not 
only by measures restricting the number of stations but also by an insistence 
that the crafts exercise all possible speed in moving their pageants from one 
station to the next. In the 1415 proclamation the crafts were ordered to take 
their wagons along the route as quickly as they could, “fast folowyng ilkon 
after o^er as J^er course is without tarieng”. The fine for disobedience was 
6s. 8d. in 1415, but when the Girdlers held up the performance in 1554, they 
had to pay 10s. 

J 554 

pro camere x s 

Item for that the Girdlars on Corpus Cristi day did not forthwith 
folowe with their pageant in dewe course accordyng to thordynaunce 
and proclamacion 60 j^erof made but taried an wholle hower and more 
in hyndrans and stoppyng of the rest of the pageantz folowyng and to 
the disorderyng of the same It is therfor aggreed by theis presentz 
that the saied Girdlars shall pay for the sayd defalt x s to the chambre 
vse. 

{HB 2 1, f.46v) 61 

As it is stated that the Girdlers violated both ordinance and proclamation, 
they must have failed to follow the preceding pageant as quickly as they 
ought and may also have given unauthorized performances of their pageant. 

To sum up: it is clear that the council intended that the play should be 
completed in a single day, and that by playing at a limited number of 
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stations and by exercising all possible speed between stations the performing 
crafts were able to accomplish this. 

2. The Stations 

(a) The route 

The route followed by the pageants seems to have been a long-established 
one, for in 1394 (see above, p. 86) the stations were described as “anti- 
quitus assignatis” (“appointed by ancient custom”). The first record of the 
locations of the stations is dated 1398-9 ( AjY , f. 19V, see above, p. 67). 
The route was along the main streets of the city. The procession began near 
Micklegate Bar, the main entrance to the city from the south, progressed 
across Ouse Bridge, passed the Common Hall and the Minster and finally 
halted on the Pavement, one of the principal market areas. 61 Although the 
crafts did not always perform at exactly the same stations, the same general 
route was followed from 1398-9 to 1569, This route was followed by the 
royal entry of Henry VII in i486 63 and Henry VIII in 1541, 64 by the Creed 
Play in 1525-6 65 and Pater Noster Play in 1572, 66 and by Grafton’s Inter¬ 
lude in 1585. 67 

(b) The leasing of the stations 

The Chamberlains’ accounts indicate that the city derived revenue from 
leasing the stations at which the play was to be performed. The earliest 
record of stations for the Corpus Christi Play in the extant Chamberlains’ 
series is for 1454-5 68 an d the latest for 1576-7. 69 

The procedure followed for leasing the stations is explained by a report 
in the AjY Memorandum Book of two meetings held in June, 1416. At the 
first meeting on 7th June, the 1398-9 ordinance containing the official station 
list was reaffirmed. 70 The list of stations and the instructions about the banners 
set up to mark the official playing places were restated. The use of the 
banners indicates the control the council exercised over the performance. 
The pageants were to be acted only where there was evidence of official 
authorization. Another matter discussed at both the 1416 meetings was the 
proposal that those who had a station near their house or other property held 
by them should have to make a payment to the city for that privilege. The 
AjY account shows that audience scaffolds were erected at the stations and 
that money was taken from those who had seats on them (“illi qui pro 
skafaldis quas ante eorum ostia . . . monetam recipiunt”). It appears that 
before 1416 only those who erected the scaffolds derived any financial gain 
from the Corpus Christi Play, and that before this year no steps had been 
taken to direct profits from the celebration into the city treasury. 71 In the 
extant documents there is certainly no record of payments made for stations 
to the city Chamberlains before 1416. Nor was there any reference to a 
previous method of payment when the proposal was made on 7th June, 1416, 
that scaffold owners should pay every third penny they collected to the city 
(“soluant tercium denarium monete sic recepte camerarijs ciuitatis ad vsum 
communitatis ejusdem”). Furthermore, the paying of every third penny was 
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no more than a proposal, and by the time the next meeting to discuss the matter 
was held five days later, the council had apparently changed its mind and 
decided to lease the stations to the highest bidders (“qui vberius et melius 
camere soluere et plua pro commodo tocius communitatis facere voluerint”). 
If the scaffold owners had paid every third penny as proposed on 7th June, 
they would have had to keep an account of monies received on Corpus 
Christi day and pay a third of the total to the city at a later date. To settle 
the amounts to be paid before Corpus Christi day was obviously more con¬ 
venient for both council and scaffold owners. The council was thereby certain 
of its revenues and the scaffold owners were spared the trouble of keeping a 
record of the money they collected and of handing over the appropriate 
amount to the Chamberlains. The report of the two meetings is as follows: 

7thjune, 1416 72 

De gubernacione Ludi Corporis Cristi 

Omnes isti congregati fuerunt in Aula Communi vna cum multitudine 
aliorum civium vij mo die mensis Junii anno domini millesimo ccccxvij mo 
regni autem Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum Anglie anno quinto 
et licet contineatur in quadam constitucione seu ordinacione antiqua 
facta tempore Roberti Talkan dudum Maioris Eborum anno regni 
Regis Ricardi secundi xxij do et ibidem perlecta de ludo in festo Corporis 
Cristi in ciuitate Eborum sustinendo videlicet quod ob commodum 
ciuium eiusdem ciuitatis et omnium extraneorum illuc veniencium in 
festo predicto omnes pagine Ludi vocati Corpus Cristi Play sint sus- 
tentate et producte suo ordine per artifices dicte ciuitatis ad honorem 
precipue et reuerenciam Domini nostri Jesu Cristi et comodum ciuium 
predictorum et ludus singularum ipsarum paginarum esset Primo 
ad portas Prioratus Sancte Trinitatis in Mikelgate Secundo ante ostium 
Roberti Harpham Tercio ante ostium quondam Johannis Gyseburn 
Quarto apud Skeldergatehend et Northstretehend Quinto ad finem 
de Conyngstrete versus Castlegate Sexto ad finem de Jubritgate Septimo 
ante ostium quondam Henrici Wyman in Conyngstrete Octauo ante 
Aulam Communem in fine Conyngstrete Nono ad ostium quondam 
Ade del Bryg in Stayngate Decimo in fine de Stayngate ad portam 
Monastery Beati Petri Vndecimo ad finem de Girdelergate in Peter- 
gate Duodecimo et vltimo super Pauimentum prout in constitucione 
ista antiqua in registro isto versus principium scripta plenius contine- 
tur Nichilominus Maior probi homines et tota communitas predicta 
eorum vnanimi consensu et assensu ordinarunt quod omnes illi qui pro 
skafaldis quas ante eorum ostia super solum communitatis edificant in 
locis predictis de supersedentibus monetam recipiunt soluant tercium 
denarium monete sic recepte camerarijs ciuitatis ad vsum communitatis 
ejusdem applicandum et si huiusmodi tercium denarium soluere vel 
alias cum camera honeste concordare recusauerint quod tunc ludus 
transferatur ad alia loca ad disposicionem et voluntatem Maioris qui 
pro tempore fuerit et consilii camere ciuitatis nemine ordinacioni 
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huiusmodi contradicente paucis possessoribus skaffaldorum in Mikel- 
gate dumtaxat exceptis Et vlterius ordinatum erat communi consensu 
quod vexilla ludi Corporis Cristi sub armis ciuitatis depicta libarentur 
annuatim in vigilia Corporis Cristi ponenda in locis vbi erit ludus 
paginarum die sequente et quod vexilla ipsa singulis annis reportentur 
ad cameram Consilii ciuitatis sine mora in crastino died festi Corporis 
Cristi ad manus Maioris et camerariorum ciuitatis et ibidem custodiant- 
ur per totum annum proximo sequentem sub pena vj s viij d ad opus 
communitatis applicandorum per ilium et illos qui vexilla ilia ultra 
crastinum detinuerint et ea non liberauerint modo qui prefertur 

I2thjune, 1416 

Et quia propter dicti festi Corporis Cristi propinquitatem et temporis 
breuitatem dicta materia non potuit plene execucioni mandari pre- 
dicti igitur congregati in camere consilii xij mo die Junii annis domini et 
Regis supradictis considerantes quod indecens esset et contra comodum 
communitatis quod ludus predictus annuatim luderetur in eisdem 
certis locis et in nullo alio cum vnusquisque iuxta statum suum onus 
suum portet pro ipso ludo sustinendo vnanimiter igitur ordinarunt pro 
vtilitate communitatis quod loca ad ludendum ludum predictum 
mutentur nisi ipsi ante quorum loca antea ludebatur aliquod certum 
quid soluerint communitati pro ipso comodo suo singulari sic annuatim 
habendo et quod in omnibus annis sequentibus dum ludus ille ludi 
contigerit ludatur ante ostia et tenementa illorum qui vberius et melius 
camere soluere et plus pro commodo tocius communitatis facere 
voluerint pro ludo ipso ibidem habendo non impendendo fauorem 
alicui persone pro aliquo commodo singulari sed tantum quod consider- 
etur vdlitas publica tocius communitatis Eborum Et reverendus vir 
Johannes Moreton supradictus pro tenementis suis se submisit totaliter 
disposicioni et regimini Maioris et Consilii camere quantum ad ludum 
supradictum pro ludo ante portam habitacionis sue in vico de Mikel- 
gate et in alijs tenementis suis in civitate. 

(A/T, ff.i 87 v-i 88 r ) 73 

(Concerning the organization of the Corpus Christi Play. 

All these 74 and a multitude of other citizens were gathered in the 
Common Hall on 7th June, 1417. It was declared that instructions 
about the organization of the play on the feast of Corpus Christi were 
included in a certain ancient decree or ordinance made in the mayoralty 
of Robert Talkan, 1398-9, and the same ordinance was read through. 
The substance of the matter is that all the pageants of the play called 
Corpus Christi Play be conducted and brought forth in order by the 
crafts of the said city for the benefit of the citizens of the said city and 
all strangers coming there on the said feast, and for the special honour 
and reverence of the said citizens. And the play of the individual 
pageants shall be: First at the gates of Holy Trinity Priory in Mickle- 
gate; Second at Robert Harpham’s house; Third before John Gyse- 
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burn’s house; Fourth at the intersection of Skeldergate and North 
Street; Fifth at the end of Conyng Street opposite Castlegate; Sixth 
at the end of Jubbergate; Seventh before Henry Wyman’s house in 
Conyng Street; Eighth before the Common Hall at the end of Conyng 
Street; Ninth at Adam del Bryg’s house in Stonegate; Tenth at the end 
of Stonegate at the gates of the Cathedral of the Blessed Peter; Eleventh 
at the end of Girdlergate in Petergate; Twelfth and last on the Pave¬ 
ment, with respect to the ancient decree and ordinance originally 
written in this register to continue. Nevertheless the Mayor, honour¬ 
able men and all the said community by unanimous consent and assent 
ordained that all those who receive money from people sitting on 
scaffolds which are built before the above houses of the community, 
only in the places aforesaid, shall pay every third penny of money so 
received to the chamber to be applied to the use of the same community. 
And if they refuse to pay this third penny or anything else lawfully 
agreed by the chamber, the play will be transferred to other places 
at the will and inclination of the Mayor holding office at the time and 
the council of the chamber of the city. No-one shall go against the 
ordinance in this respect with the exception of a few holding scaffolds 
in Micklegate. 75 And furthermore it was ordained by common assent 
that the banners of the Corpus Christi Play with the arms of the city be 
delivered each year on the vigil of Corpus Christi to be placed in the 
places where the play of the pageants shall be performed on the follow¬ 
ing day, and that each year the banners will be brought back without 
delay to the chamber of the council of the city on the day after the said 
feast to be given to the Mayor and Chamberlains of the city and kept 
by them for the following year, under penalty of 6s. 8d. to be applied 
to the use of the community by anyone who keeps the banners any 
longer and does not give them up in the manner aforesaid. 

And because of the closeness of the said feast of Corpus Christi and the 
lack of time, the said orders were not able to be fully carried out and 
executed. Therefore those assembled in the chamber of the Council on 
12 th June considered that it was inconvenient and not to the benefit of 
the community that the said play be performed in these places and no 
others each year, since everyone bears his charge towards the upholding 
of the said play according to his estate. It was therefore unanimously 
ordained that for the benefit of the community the places for the per¬ 
formance of the said play be changed unless those before whose places 
the play is performed pay a fixed sum each year to the community for 
its own use. And it was ordained that in all years afterwards while the 
play continues it will be played before the houses and tenements of 
those who will pay best and most generously to the chamber and give 
more for the benefit of the whole community for having the same play, 
not giving favour to any individual for his personal benefit but 
rather in consideration of the general benefit of the whole of the 
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community of York. And the said very reverend gentleman John 
Moreton, in the matter of his tenements, submitted himself completely 
to the disposition and ruling of the Mayor and the Council of the cham¬ 
ber as to how much he should pay towards the said play for having the 
play before the gate of his house in Micklegate and at other tenements 
of his in the city.) 

The above report of the two 1416 meetings suggests that until that time 
the council had no method of securing direct profit from the Corpus Christi 
performance. It is also of interest that the proposal of a third-penny levy 
was rejected in favour of an agreed lease. 

In 1554 the following order was made at a council meeting on nth May: 

*554 

pageant places 

Item that thofficers of euery warde gyve warnyng that suche as well 
haue pageantz played before ther doores shall come in and aggree for 
theym before Trynytie Sonday next or elles to haue none and the places 
to be appoynted by discrecion of my Lord Maior accustomed. 

(HR, 2i,f.4 4 r) 76 

It is clear from the above entry that in 1554 the amounts were agreed 
before Corpus Christi day. 

(c) A station lease , 1478 

More detailed information about the method of leasing stations is afforded 
by a copy of one such lease entered in the AjY Memorandum Book. In 1478 
two fishmongers, Henry Watson 77 and Thomas Diconson, agreed to pay the 
city eleven shillings that year and for the next twelve years (1478-90) to 
have the pageants performed at a station in Ousegate. 78 

1478 

Omnibus hoc scriptum visuris vel audituris Maior et communitas 
ciuium ciuitatis Eborum salutem in Domino sempiternam Noueritis 
nos concessisse et ad firmam dimisisse Henrici Watson et Thome Dicon¬ 
son Pikemongers ludum siue lusum Corporis Cristi annuatim ludendum 
in alta strata de Ousegate inter tenementa modo in tenura prefatorum 
Henrici et Thome scilicet scilicet apud finem Ponds Vse ex parte 
orientali habendum et tenendum dictum ludum siue lusum a festo 
Corporis Cristi anno domini millesimo cccclxxviij 0 vsque finem duo- 
decim annorum proximo sequentum plenare reddendo inde annuatim 
nobis prefato Maiori et successoribus nostris videlicet ad manus Cam- 
erariorum qui pro tempore fuerint vndecim solidos legalis monete Anglie 
ad opus communitatis ciuitatis predicte annuatim durante termino 
predicto scilicet infra sex dies proximo sequentes festi Corporis Cristi 
predictum sub pena amissionis ludi predicti presenti dimissione in 
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aliquo non obstante ita scilicet quod dicte ludus siue lusus ad stallagium 
minime ludatur Et nos predicti Maior et communitas et successores 
nostri dictum ludum siue lusum pro firma xj s predicta vsque ad finem 
xijcim annorum predictorum est contra omnes gentes warantizabimus 
et defendemus In cuius rei testimonium etc. 

( A/r, f. 33 iv)» 

(The Mayor and citizens of the city of York salute you in [the name of] 
eternal God. To all who read and hear this decree let it be known that 
we grant and lease annually to Henry Watson and Thomas Diconson, 
fishmongers, the play or game of Corpus Christi to be played in the 
high street of Ousegate between [i.e. in front of both] the tenements now 
leased by the aforesaid Henry and Thomas; that is, on the feast of 
Corpus Christi in 1478 and for the following twelve years, the said 
play or game shall be performed at the eastern end of Ouse Bridge, 
and they shall pay in full eleven shillings in legal English money each 
year for the said length of time for the use of the community of the said 
city, that is to the hands of the Chamberlains holding office at the time, 
that is within six days after the said feast of Corpus Christi, under 
penalty of losing [the right to have] the said play, to be given up to 
another party which does not thus refuse, that is, that the play or 
game be performed at this charge. And we the said Mayor and 
community and our successors warrant and defend against all men 
the said play or game for the rent of eleven shillings till the end of the 
twelfth year as is stated. 

Witness in this matter etc.) 

The station list for 1486-7 mentions this agreement for the fifth station: 
1486-7 

Et de xj s recepti de Henrico Watson per indentura pro firma v 11 loci. 

(Chamberlains’ Roll C 4:1, m.2) 

(And of us. received from Henry Watson according to the indenture 
for the lease of the fifth place.) 

The 1478 agreement was not an isolated occurrence. The station lists for 
(?) 1499-1500 and 1501-2 mention indentures for the tenth and eleventh 
stations respectively: 

(?) 

Et de firma decimi loci dimittit Nicholo Caton et alijs per indenture 
etc v s. 80 

(Chamberlains’ Roll C 4:4,m.i) 

(And for the rent of the tenth place given to Nicholas Caton and 
others according to the indenture etc., 5s.) 

1501-2 

Et de firma xj mi tenementi dimittit Willelmo Catterton et alijs per 
indenture v s. 81 


(Chamberlains’ Roll C 5:1,m.2) 
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(And for the rent of the eleventh tenement to William Catterton and 
others according to the indenture, 5s.) 

(d) Reduction in station revenues in the sixteenth century 

The revenues collected from the stations fell in the sixteenth century. 
Anna J. Mill attributes this to a general decrease in the amounts paid for 
stations during this century and to the establishing of lease-free stations for 
certain civic dignitaries. 82 The Common Clerk’s station at Holy Trinity 
Church, 83 the Lord Mayor’s station at the Common Hall 84 and the Lady 
Mayoress’s station on the Pavement were often exempt from payment. It is 
not clear whether scaffolds were erected at these free stations and money 
collected from people watching the pageants there, or whether the audience 
saw the play without paying. But the decline in revenue for the city resulted 
from smaller amounts being paid for the lease of the stations rather than 
from the granting of free stations. Furthermore, it seems that although the 
council was willing to lease a large number of stations, not all of these were 
taken up. Very often stations were available for leasing, but it is not always 
clear from the Chamberlains’ accounts whether they were actually taken up 
and paid for. It seems possible that the reduction in station revenue was 
caused by the general decline in York trade in the sixteenth century. The city 
had ceased to be a centre of commerce and its wealth was considerably less 
than it had been in the previous century. 85 It would seem likely that the re¬ 
duction in amounts paid for the stations as well as the failure to lease all the 
available places were a result of the decline of the city as a trading centre. 

(e) Seventeen stations offered in i$6g 

The ordinance of 1398-9 authorized twelve stations, but the number 
offered in later years varies from ten (see above, p. 87) to a possible 
seventeen in 1569. A House Book entry for this year lists fourteen stations. 86 
In previous years the final station was on the Pavement, but in 1569 the 
fourteenth station was beyond this point: 

'569 

xiij th one the Pavement betwene Maister Harbertes and Maister 
Shirefes howsez The xiij th betwene Maister Pacoke and Maister Allen 
places. 

(.HB 24, f. 140r) 

Fourteen stations were offered on 26th May, 1569, but at another council 
meeting on 27th May, three additional stations, making a total of seventeen, 
were offered by the council: 

^69 

Aggreed furthermore that the Cowper in Myklegate Maister Fawkes 
in Conystreet and John Chambre in Coliargate shall haue the pageantz 
played afore their doores if they will aggree with the Chaumberlaynes 
for the same. 


(HB 24, f. 140V) 
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(f) The Common Clerk's station at Holy Trinity Church 

The station lists indicate that the Common Clerk occupied the first station 
at Holy Trinity Church from 1501-2 onwards. In 1501-2, 1506-7, and 
1508-9 this place was leased to scaffold owners but from 1516-17 onwards it 
seems to have been free. 87 It is stated expressly in the station lists of 1538-9, 
1542, and 1554-5 that the Common Clerk kept the register of the pageants 
at this particular station: 


15 38 - 9 

In primis the ffyrst place at Trenytie yaites where as the Common 
Clerke kepys the registre wherefore that place goith free nihil. 

(Chamberlains 5 Book C 3(3), f.gr) 88 


1542 

In primis the furst place at the Trinyte yaittes where f)at the Common 
Clerk kepes the regester and ^erfore ]Dat place hathe been accustomed 
to goe free nihil. 

(Chamberlains 5 Book C 4(1), f-37r) 89 


1 554-5 

The hurst place at the Trinitie yaites where the Clerke kepys the 
regyster [blank.] 

(Chamberlains 5 Book C 4(2), p.59) 90 


In 1527-8 and 1542 the Chamberlains 5 accounts indicate that the Common 
Clerk’s function at the first station was fulfilled by a deputy. 

1527-8 

Item in expensis factis de Thoma Clerk deputatur Communis Clerici 
custodioni registrum ultra panem fructam et vinum ij s iiij d. 

(Chamberlains 5 Book C 3 (1), f. 15gr) 

(Item in expenses made for Thomas Clerk deputizing for the Common 
Clerk in keeping the register, in bread, fruit and wine, 2s. 4d.) 

T 54 2 

Item paid to the servaunt of the Common Clerk for kepyng of the 
register at the furst place where as the play of Corpus Cristi was played 
of Corpus Cristi day this yere accustomed xx d. 

(Chamberlains 5 Book C 4, f.88r) 91 


It is apparent, then, that the Common Clerk or his deputy had a duty to 
perform at the first station, but what the “keeping of the register 55 entailed is 
not specified. From the 1547-8 record (see above, p. 82) it is evident 
that the Common Clerk was among the officials who saw the play at the 
Common Hall station. As the Common Clerk was a civic dignitary and so 
would have been expected to attend the Lord Mayor’s feast, it is possible that 
he usually appointed someone to deputize for him at the first station. 
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3. Performance in Procession: a Reconstruction 

(a) The calculations based on a performance at twelve stations of the forty-eight plays 
of the register 

Since it is clear from the records discussed in section 1 above that the Corpus 
Christi Play was performed processionally at York, and that the performance, 
when it was limited to the officially approved stations, could take place in a 
single day, the following attempt has been made to calculate the timing of 
such a performance. It should be emphasized that no reconstruction of this 
nature can be more than approximate. The variables are too many and too 
great to be taken fully into consideration. Thus the number of stations for 
the performance altered from year to year, and the content and length of the 
pageants changed over the two centuries of their known existence. Nor is it 
certain that all the pageants in the extant register were performed each year 
the play was presented. For example, in the register there are two Herod 
pageants (Plays 16 and 17) which have 144 lines in common; and Lucy 
Toulmin Smith suggested the possibility that both plays may not have been 
performed in any one year. 92 Again, it is recorded that in 1548, and for each 
performance until 1553-4, the three pageants of Our Lady (Plays 45, 46 and 
47) were excluded and that they were forbidden again in 1561. 93 

It was decided to base a set of calculations on the timing of a processional 
performance of the forty-eight pageants of the register at twelve stations. 
Twelve stations only were considered because this is the number specified in 
the authoritative ordinance of 1398-9, and it is also the number most fre¬ 
quently recorded in the Chamberlains’ accounts. 

Eight of the stations listed in 1398-9 can be located exactly (see Map, 

p.64); 94 

1. Holy Trinity Church, Micklegate. 

4. Intersection of North Street, Skeldergate and Micklegate. 

5. End of Conyng Street, opposite Castlegate. 

6. Intersection of Conyng Street and Jubbergate. 

8. Common Hall. 

10. Minster. 

11. Intersection of Girdlergate and Petergate. 

12. Pavement. 

The other four stations (2, 3, 7, and 9) were assigned to their positions after 
a consideration of the topography of the pageant route. There has been little 
change in the general outlay of the streets followed by the pageant wagons 
since the time of the earliest extant plan of the city made in 1610. 95 Robert 
Harpham’s house, station 2, and John Gyseburn’s house, station 3, stood 
somewhere on Micklegate between Holy Trinity Church and North Street. 
It was decided to place these at St Martin’s Church and at the Crown Inn, 
just beyond the present Railway Street, respectively. It should be noted that 
the hill which falls from Holy Trinity to Railway Street is the steepest incline 
on the pageant route, and so the wagons might be expected to move more 
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quickly between the first and second stations and the second and third stations 
than they would between stations which were on a flat stretch or between the 
fourth and fifth stations where they had to negotiate Ouse Bridge. The first 
relatively flat position on the hill from Holy Trinity is at St Martin’s Church 
and for that reason this seemed a suitable location for station 2. The site of 
station 3 was chosen simply because it provided a suitable mid-point between 
St Martin’s and North Street. Henry Wyman’s house, station 7, was placed 
at the intersection of Conyng Street and the present New Street 96 because this 
position is about halfway between Jubbergate, station 6, and the Common 
Hall, station 8. Adam del Brigg’s house, station 9, was taken as being near the 
corner of Little Stonegate, about halfway between the Common Hall and 
the Minster gates, station 10. 

Once positions for all twelve stations had been assigned, an estimation of 
the time needed for a pageant wagon to travel between the stations was made. 
Allowance had to be made for one major difference between the pageant 
route as it was in the fifteenth century and the route as it is now in 1972. Ouse 
Bridge, which was crowded with buildings in the fifteenth century, 97 was 
arched and so presented a hill which had to be negotiated by the pageants. 
Progress on the upward grade must therefore have been retarded somewhat. 
The pageant route was timed on foot and extra time allowed for manoeuvr¬ 
ing the wagons at stations and street corners and on Ouse Bridge. The 
estimated times taken by journeys between stations are as follows: 


Station 


I 

to 

2, 

2 

to 

3> 

3 

to 

4> 

4 

to 

5. 

5 

to 

6, 

6 

to 

7> 

7 

to 

8, 

8 

to 

9> 

9 

to 

10, 

10 

to 

ii, 

11 

to 

12, 


3 minutes. 
2 minutes. 
2 minutes. 
5 minutes. 

2 minutes. 

3 minutes. 
5 minutes. 

3 minutes. 

4 minutes. 

4 minutes. 

5 minutes. 


This timing of the journeys between stations conflicts with Nelson’s claim 
that each journey took the equivalent of 100 lines 98 which, at the rate of 1,000 
lines per hour, would be six minutes. None of the times recorded in York 
equalled this too generous allowance. It is clear that Nelson was in error in 
allowing an equal length of time between all the stations. Some stations 
are much closer together and the journeys are not always along a flat stretch; 
e.g. the journeys from station 1 to 2 and from station 2 to 3 are downhill, 
and the journey from station 4 to 5 is up and downhill over the bridge. 

Nelson added 20 lines (1.2 minutes) to each journey for setting up at each 
station after the departure of the preceding pageant. This seems unnecessary, 
and in the calculations below it is assumed that pageants could begin and 
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end simultaneously. Many pageants opened with a soliloquy and so the speak¬ 
er could walk into the station and begin playing while the wagon drew up. 
The noise made on the streets need not have offended the medieval audience. 

For the estimate of the playing time of each pageant (see p. 102) Nelson’s 
rate of 1,000 lines per hour and his suggestions for the length in lines of Plays 
25 and 28 were accepted, as was his decision not to attempt to restore lines 
missing from Plays 34 and 35." In the timing of the performance, the Purifica¬ 
tion pageant (registered as Play 41 ) 100 was restored to its proper chronological 
position as Play 18, and both the Herod pageants (Plays 16 and 17) were 
included. It cannot be asserted that the times thus calculated for each pageant 
are entirely accurate, as it is impossible to make sufficient allowance for extra 
business in the production or for music and singing. 

It was assumed that the first performance of the first pageant began at 
Holy Trinity at 4.30 a.m., with the following pageants lined up behind it 
along Micklegate waiting to move into place as quickly as possible. The 
Table was compiled to show the time required for a complete performance of 
the play, assuming that the forty-eight pageants of the register were presented 
at each of the twelve stations listed in 1398-9. 101 There are three times given 
for each pageant at each station: the first is the arrival time at the station; 
the second is the time the pageant began its performance; and the third is the 
time the performance was concluded at that station and the pageant began 
to move to the next station. 

It can be seen from the Table that actors in every pageant except 1, 5, 9, 
10, 11, 18, 26, and 31 had short breaks after they reached the station at 
which they were to perform next. There were breaks for all the audiences, 
except at station 1, between pageants 4 and 5, 8 and 9, 9 and 10, 10 and 11, 
17 and 18, 25 and 26. It should also be noted that although many pageants 
were delayed between stations because of a long-playing pageant ahead of 
them, the calculations show that at no time were there more than two pageants 
waiting between any two stations; e.g. at station 5, pageant 39 is playing while 
pageants 40 and 41 wait in the street. As pageant 39 finishes and moves off, 
pageant 40 comes to the station, pageant 41 waits and pageant 42 arrives to 
wait. 


(b) Conclusions 

A number of points arise from a consideration of the calculations. It is 
clear that the whole play could be performed within a reasonable time-limit. 
If it began at 4.30 a.m. on Corpus Christi day and, if the crafts obeyed the 
instructions about moving as quickly as possible between stations, the last 
pageant would finish playing at the last station at about twenty-nine minutes 
past midnight. 

Actors in forty of the forty-eight pageants had time for resting between 
stations. The Mercers’ accounts of the expenses of their pageant of the Last 
Judgment (Play 48) frequently mention food and drink for the actors: 
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e.g. 1461 

Item for a dener to Joe players xj d 

Item for a brekfast to J^e players xj d ob 

Item a sopper to f)e players and mynstrelles at euyn i j s vj d 
Item for drynke to players v d. 102 


Although the Mercers’ pageant did not begin to play at the first station until 
5.25 p.m., the actors were required to be ready on Toft Green at 4.30 a.m. 
according to the 1415 proclamation. The actors were apparently provided 
with breakfast after they had turned out for the marshalling of the pageants; 
later they had a dinner; and their supper could have been after their final 
performance, perhaps in the Mercers’ Hall in Fossgate (see Map). The drink 
could have been consumed in the ten-minute breaks when the pageant was 
waiting to move to the next station. 103 

Eleven of the twelve audiences also had breaks of varying lengths between 
pageants when they no doubt refreshed themselves with food and drink. At 
the first station there was an unbroken performance lasting for 13 hours 18 
minutes; the audience there must obviously have had refreshment during the 
course of the play. 

The calculations can be seen to clarify four entries in the contemporary 
documents: 

(i) Fergus 

The Masons’ complaint that performances of Fergus took place after dark 
is substantiated by the calculations. 104 Fergus does not appear in the register 
and so it is impossible to calculate its performing time. 105 But it would have 
been Play 46 in the series according to the 1415 ordo paginarum ; and so, on 
the basis of the calculations, it can be hazarded that at least four of the per¬ 
formances of Fergus would have been after dark, i.e. after approximately 
9.30 p.m. 

(ii) Nativity pageants 

There is the following description of the Journey to Bethlehem: Birth of 
Jesus (Play 14) in the ordo paginarum: 

Maria Ioseph obstetrix puer natus iacens in presepio inter bouem et 
azinum et angelus loquens pastoribus et ludentibus in pagina sequente. 

(AIT, f2 53 r) 100 

(Mary, Joseph, a midwife, the child born lying in the manger between 
the ox and the ass, and the angel speaking to the shepherds and to the 
players in the following pageant.) 

The words “to the shepherds and to the players in the following pageant” 
are clarified by the results in the Table. Because Play 15, The Angels and the 
Shepherds, always had to wait to move into the station at which Play 14 was 
still playing, it was possible for an actor in the earlier pageant to address the 
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actors waiting with Play 15 as well as those in his own play. 107 The angel’s 
speech was not included in the register but a marginal note in a later hand 
reads as follows: 

Hie caret pastoribus sequitur postea. 108 

(Here is missing [the speech] which follows afterwards to the shepherds.) 

On the evidence of the ordo paginarum description it can be suggested that the 
missing speech was assigned to an angel, even though there is no such charac¬ 
ter in the dramatis personae of the registered play. As there are no shepherds in 
Play 14, it can be suggested that the speech mentioned in the marginal note 
in the register was addressed to the shepherds following after in Play 15. The 
angel’s speech would link the two pageants and establish a continuity between 
them. 

(iii) The second station in 1538-9 

In the station list for 1538-9/ 09 the payment for the second station is noted 
as follows: 

153M 

Item the second place in Mykkylgate lattyn by the Chamberleyns to 
Edmond [blank] glasier for Ipat ther was certen pagiantes past or he 
tuyk it xx d. 

(Chamberlains’ Book C 3(3), f.qr) 

Since the stations were agreed on and the banners set up to mark their posi¬ 
tions before Corpus Christi day, Edmund must have contracted to take the 
station before the play began and could not have decided to rent a station on 
the day of the performance. It seems likely that Edmund was allowed the 
station at a reduced rate because not all the pageants were performed there. 
But the reason for some of the pageants passing the second station without 
performing is not given. Perhaps the first station was not a performing station 
in 1538-9, but merely a check point where the Common Clerk or his deputy 
checked off the pageants with the register. It is possible that when the first few 
pageants arrived at the second station they found that the audience had not 
yet assembled to witness the performance. Waiting for an audience to arrive 
would have caused disastrous delays, and the actors and pageant masters 
may therefore have decided to go down the hill to the third station. Even 
allowing for a performance at station 1, according to the calculations the first 
pageant should have arrived at Edmund’s station at 4.43 a.m. If the weather 
was bad the audience may have been late, and if they did not assemble until, 
say, 5.00 a.m., they would find that the first three pageants had gone on to the 
third station. 

(iv) Actors to play “but twisef 14.J6 

An entry in the House Books which seems to be an order against the 
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doubling of parts can be more fully appreciated in the light of the calcula¬ 
tions. 

1476 

And \>a.t no plaier J)at shall plaie in j^e saide Corpus Cristi plaie be 
conducte and reteyned to plaie but twise on day of J^e saide playe 
And J^at he or thay so plaing plaie not ouere twise \>c saide day vpon 
payne of xl s to forfet vnto Chaumbre asoften tymes as he or J^ay 
shall be founden defautie in \)e same. 

(HB, 1, f. 14.V) 110 

It is stated that no actor should be hired by the crafts to play in more than two 
pageants. This rule against playing more than two parts can be understood 
when the times of the performance of the individual pageants in the Table 
are considered. The actors of Play 1 would be finished at 7.08 a.m., at which 
time they could leave the wagon, cross the river by ferry from Stonegate 
landing behind the Common Hall (the bridge was probably reserved for one¬ 
way traffic for pageants), and join another play, perhaps Play 16, at 7.30 a.m. 
Play 16 finished at 12.44 P- m -> giving the same actors ample time to return to 
Holy Trinity to perform in Play 34, beginning at 1.17 p.m. The actors of 
Play 1 could thus theoretically take three parts. Similarly, the actors of Play 2 
could also perform in Plays 17 and 35; those of Play 3 in 18 and 38; those of 
Play 4 in 19 and 39; those of Play 5 in 20 and 40; those of Play 6 in 21 and 41; 
those of Play 7 in 22 and 42; those of Play 8 in 23 and 43; and those of Play 9 
in 24 and 44. There are clearly opportunities for playing more than two parts 
in the reconstructed performance. The instruction of 1476 can therefore 
be seen as a necessary one. If the progress of the pageants was delayed for any 
reason, the fine timing needed for playing three parts could have been upset 
and the performance plunged into confusion. 

In the above discussion it has been argued that the performance of the 
York Corpus Christi Play was processional and that it took place within a 
reasonable time-limit. The records show that the performance was a spoken 
one and imply that each pageant was performed at each station. The calcula¬ 
tions indicate that the conjectured performance of the forty-eight plays 
of the register at the twelve stations of the 1398-9 ordinance could have 
finished at twenty-nine minutes past midnight. Some points in the records 
can be clarified by the calculations: the playing of Fergus after dark, the ordo 
paginarum description of Play 14, the reduced rent of the second station in 
1538-9, and the 1476 order against playing more than two parts. 111 
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Two Studies of the Tork Corpus Christi Play 


NOTES 

The views in section i above were crystallized after reading a draft of the article “The York 
Cycle: From Procession to Play” by Professor Martin Stevens of the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. I would like to thank Professor Stevens for allowing me to consider 
his stimulating work before its publication. 

1 The earliest reference to the Corpus Christi celebration in York is dated 1325: 

Statuerunt etiam ad honorem dei quod festum corporis cristi sub officio 
duplici in choroet mensa decetero celebretur. 

(York Minster Library, Miscellaneous Register M2(4)g, f.28v.) 

2 Entries published: (a) Maud Sellers, Tork Memorandum Book , 1, Surtees Soc., CXX 
(1911), pp. 50-2. (b) Sellers, 1, p. 44. (c) i. Lucy T. Smith, Tork Plays (Oxford, 1885), 
pp. xix-xxvii; Sellers, 2, Surtees Soc., CXXV (1915), p. 118; Tork Plays , p. xxxiv. ii. 
R. Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records ojthe city of Tork (London, 1843), pp. 233—6; 
A. Raine and M. G. Frampton, in Frampton, “The Date of the Wakefield Master: 
Bibliographical Evidence,” PMLA y LIII (1938), 102-3, note 79j Sellers, 2, p. 118. 
(d) Sellers, 2, p. 79. (e) Sellers, 2, pp. 156-8. The transcriptions below differ in some 
respects from those published; important differences are noted. 

3 In an AjT ordinance of 1394 the places were already described as “antiquitus assign- 
atis” (appointed by ancient custom); see above, p. 86. 

4 This marginal note was omitted by Sellers. It must have been inserted after 1415 as it 
mentions the ordo paginarum. 

5 “Loca . . . apud” written in a different hand over an erasure. 

6 “Aulam Communem” written in a different hand over an erasure. 

7 The 1399 ordinance; see above, p. 66. 

8 The banners are mentioned in the Chamberlains’ accounts: 

1478-9 

Et soluti pro vno baner Thome Gaunt pro ludo Corporis Cristi apud 
hostium Henrici Watson iiij d. 

(Roll C 3:7, m,2) 

(And paid to Thomas Gaunt for one banner of Corpus Christi play at 
Henry Watson’s house, 4d.) 

Et soluti Margarete Sutrici pro emendacione vexillorum ludi Corporis 
Cristi iij. d. 

(Roll C 317, m.2) 

(And paid to Margaret, seamstress, for mending the banners of the Corpus 
Christi play, 3d.) 

9 This ordinance is mentioned in the marginal note to the 1398-9 play ordinance; see 
above, p. 66. 

10 Davies, Extracts , p. 227. New Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1967), IV, 347. 

11 New Catholic Encyclopedia , IX, 419. 

12 Thomas de Bukton made provision for these torches in his will, 1366: 

Item lego ad sustentacionis solempnitas corporis Cristi in Civitate 
Ebor singulis annis celebratae centum solidos. 

See L. Baker, Testamenta Eboracensia, 1, Surtees Soc., IV (1885), p. 79. 

13 Dated c. 1420 by Frampton, “The Date of the Wakefield Master,” 102-3. 

14 Sellers, TMB, 2, p. 79, “ludi processionis.” 

15 A list of people present is given on the left-hand side of the entry. 

16 “Corporis” crossed out between “reuerenciam” and “sacramenti.” 

17 Three elected Chamberlains had charge of the city treasury. During the year they 
kept their accounts in a paper book, and at the end of the year they entered them on a 
vellum roll which was audited and signed. 

18 The House Books contain brief summaries of matters agreed at council meetings. 

19 i.e. the Councillors. 
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20 A translated summary of the whole entry is in A. Raine, York Civic Records, 1, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Soc., Record Series, XCVIII (1939), pp. 5-6. 

21 Raine, YCR, 1, pp. 6-7. 

22 AjY, f. 254V, see above, p. 69. 

23 See above, p. 81. 

24 See p. 102. 

25 AIT, ff. 254v-255r. 

26 J. S. Purvis, From Minster to Market Place (York, 1969), p. 20. 

27 “Principles of Processional Staging: York Cycle,” MP, LXVII (1970), 303-20. 

28 Nelson, 315 and Table 4, 310. 

29 Discussed further, above, p. 99. 

30 See A. Raine, YCR, 3, YAS, CVI (1942), p. 178. Raine omitted “)?eplaynge • • • pagende.” 

31 “to the play . . . pagende,” i.e. until their pageant had been performed for the last 
time and their contribution to the Corpus Christi play was over. 

32 All craft fines were divided equally between the craft and the city treasury. 

33 In the Bj T ordinance of 1475 the fine is 6d. All offences in the later copy of the Armourers’ 
ordinances were subject to higher fines. 

34 Raine, YCR , 2, YAS, CIII (1941), pp. 104-5; Smith, York Plays , p, xli. 

35 Raine, Smith, “begune.” 

36 The Plasterers and Tilers were made one craft in 1422 and had two pageants, Creation 
to the Fifth Day (Play 2) and Journey to Bethlehem: Birth of Jesus (Play 14). AjY, 
f.258r; see Sellers, York Memorandum Book , 2, Surtees Soc., CXXV (1915), p. 126. 

37 Ordinances of other crafts mention this duty; e.g. Cordwainers, AjY\ f.78r and Tapiters, 
AjY , f. 292V; see Sellers, YMB, 1, p. 189 and 2, p. 191. 

38 Although the last recorded performance of the Corpus Christi Play was in 1569, the clerk 
making up the accounts inserted the usual heading in 1576-7 and entered “Item as 
for any suche leases this yere nihil.” The “playe” need not have been the Corpus Christi 
Play, as other plays in York used stations. 

39 Raine, YCR, 4, YAS, CVIII (1945), P- * 49 > “havyng.” 

40 Rolls C 3 :i, m.3, dorse; C 5:2, m.4; C 5:3, m.4; C 6:3; C 6:4. 

41 Raine, YCR, 4, p. 93. 

42 The Dean and Chapter Chamberlains’ Rolls are held in York Minster Library. All other 
documents transcribed are held in the archives of York City Library. 

43 In 1483 there was a special performance of the Creed Play when Richard III visited 
York; Raine, YCR, 1, pp. 81, 83. 

44 BM Add. MS 35290; ed. Smith, York Plays. 

46 See above, note 2(c). 

46 Chamberlains’ Roll C 3:3, m. 1; Anna J. Mill, “The Stations of the York Corpus Christi 
Play,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, XXXVII (1951), 493-4. Chamberlains’ Book’C 3, 
p. 232; Mill, “Stations,” 499. House Book 20,f-57r; Raine, YCR, 5, YAS, CX (1946), p. 56. 

47 See above, p. 94. 

48 York Plays , p. xxxiv. 

49 AjY, f. 257r-v. Sellers, YMB, 2, pp. 123-4. The entry can be dated by reference to the 
Mayor, Thomas Snowdon, who held office in 1431-2. 

60 Weavers, Appearance of Our Lady to Thomas; Innholders, Coronation of the Virgin; 
Mercers, the Last Judgment. It can be assumed that crafts still performing after dark 
would have done so by torch light. Those crafts with pageants at the beginning of the 
play would also have needed torches in the early hours of the morning. There are no 
records of torches used specifically for this purpose. 

51 H. Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, EETS, ES, LXXXVII, 2nd. ed. (1957), 
PP- 74 - 5 - 

52 The naming of the Mayor, Richard Russell, dates the entry 30th January, 1421. Russell 
was Mayor from 3rd Feb., 1420 to 2nd Feb., 1421; see F. Collins, Register of the Freemen 
of the City of York , 1, Surtees Soc., XCVI (1897), p. 130. 

53 Sellers, YMB, 2, pp. 102-3. 

54 The Saucemakers’ pageant of the Hanging of Judas; the Tilemakers’, the Condemna- 
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tion of Christ by Pilate; the Turners’, Hayresters’ and Boilers’, the Flagellation; and 
the Millers’, the Division of Christ’s garments: all were combined to form Play 34 
which was to be the joint responsibility of the Saucemakers and Tilemakers. A/Y, F283V. 
See Sellers, YMB , 2, pp. 171-3. 

55 See above, p. 66. 

56 Sellers, YMB , 1, p. 47. 

57 This date in the preceding entry. 

58 The two Bailiffs were replaced by two Sheriffs in 1396 when Richard II’s charter made 
York a county by itself. 

59 See Raine, YCR, 5, p. 56. 

60 The proclamation was probably that of 1415 and the ordinance that of 1308-0. 

61 Raine, YCR, 5, p. 108. 

62 See Map, p. 15. 

83 Raine, YCR , 1, pp. 155-9; A. H. Smith, “A York Pageant, i486,” London Mediaeval 
Studies, 1 (1939). 3 86 “ 95 - 

64 Raine, YCR, 4, p. 60. 

65 Chamberlains’ Book C 2, f.228r. 

66 Raine, YCR , 7, YAS, CXV (1950), pp. 48-9. 

67 Raine, YCR, 8, YAS, CXIX (1953), p. 103. 

68 Mill, “Stations,” 493. 

69 See above, note 38. 

70 See above, p. 66. 

71 The city gained indirect revenue from the leasing of land on which storehouses for the 
pageant wagons were built. 

72 The naming of the Mayor, William Bowes, dates the meetings June, 1416. Bowes was 
Mayor from 3rd Feb., 1416 to 2nd. Feb., 1417; see Collins, Freemen, 1, p. 124. The entry 
is dated internally 1417, but this must have been the year of the entering of the statute 
in the Memorandum Book, not the year of the meetings, since John Moreton, who made 
submissions to the Mayor about his stations at the second meeting, was himself Mayor in 
1417; see Collins, Freemen , 1, p. 126. 

73 Sellers, YMB, 2, pp. 62-5. 

74 The officials present are mentioned by name; Sellers, YMB, 2, p. 62. 

75 The reason for the Micklegate stations being exempt from payment is not evident. 

76 Raine, YCR , 5, p. 106. 

77 In 1478-9 a banner was made for the station at Henry Watson’s house; see above, note 8. 

78 Probably station 5, at the intersection of Conyng Street and Ousegate; see Map, p. 64. 

79 Sellers, YMB, 2, p. 239. 

80 Possibly the station at the Minster gates. 

81 Possibly at the intersection of Girdlergate and Petergate. 

82 Mill, “Stations,” 499-500. 

83 See above, p. 95. 

84 See above, p. 82. 

85 C. B. Knight, A History of the City of York, 2nd. ed. (York and London, 1944), p. 416. 

86 Raine, YCR , 6, YAS, CXII (1948), p. 149. 

87 Chamberlains’ Rolls C 5:1, m.2; C 5:2, m.2; C 5:3, m.i; C 6:1, m.i. 

88 Mill, “Stations,” 495. 

89 “Stations,” 496. 

90 Davies, Extracts, p. 264. 

91 Mill, “Stations,” 500. 

92 York Plays, p. 215, note. 

93 1548. Raine, YCR , 4, p. 176; Davies, Extracts, p. 263; Mill, “The York Plays of the Dying, 
Assumption and Coronation of Our Lady,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 874. 1561. Raine, 
YCR, 6, p. 8. 

94 Based on a map of York published by Geographia Ltd., London. 

95 Plan of York published with John Speed’s map of the West Riding of Yorkshire in Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britaine (1611-18). 
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96 It should be noted that there is not a street corresponding to New Street on the 1610 plan. 

97 Raine, Medieval York (London, 1955), pp. 279-81. 

98 Nelson, “Principles of Processional Staging,” 311. 

99 Nelson, op. cit., Table 5, 312. 

100 York Plays, p. 433, note. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


By Martin Stevens 

In her interpretation of the York dramatic records, Miss Dorrell has, essen¬ 
tially, restated the orthodox position. She believes that the York plays were 
performed processionally through the streets of the city, at first on the same 
day as the religious procession and later on a separate day. In her view the 
religious and dramatic processions were always distinct events. While I do 
not wish to quarrel with the conjecture that the plays as preserved in the 
register could have been performed at a breakneck pace in the course of one 
crowded, twenty-hour day (she posits a performance time from 4.30 a.m. of 
one day to 12.52 a.m. the next), good sense dictates against the likelihood that 
such a performance ever took place. Moreover, Miss Dorrell conveniently 
bases her calculations on a performance route of twelve stations. How 
much longer would have been needed in years when there were sixteen or 
perhaps even seventeen stations? This expanded route would surely have 
occasioned a performance extending very nearly around the clock. 

While it would be pointless to attempt a systematic rebuttal of her argument, 
I would wish to raise two basic objections to Miss DorrelPs interpretation of 
the York civic records. First, if she is right that prior to 1426 there were 
separate religious and dramatic processions in York on Corpus Christi Day, 
what time would she allot for the religious procession? Does she mean to 
suggest that the religious procession took place in competition with the 
dramatic? Since the play by her calculations took the entire day, when, in¬ 
deed, would there have been time for a religious procession at all unless the 
two did occur simultaneously? The explanation offered simply does not 
account for the religious procession, and yet the records are unequivocal on 
the point that it did take place on Corpus Christi Day up to and for some time 
after 1426. Perhaps Miss Dorrell means to suggest that prior to 1426 the play 
at York was shorter and fundamentally different from what it became in later 
times, so that it could have been performed after the religious procession 
was over. She seems to think that the procession preceded the play, or so she 
would surmise from the record for 1419 describing the attack by the Car¬ 
penters and the Cordwainers on the Skinners. In any event we are left with no 
more specific a notion of how the York play developed and no clearer a 
picture of the sequence of events which occurred on Corpus Christi Day 
than we ever had. 1 

The second major objection that I have to Miss DorrelPs account of the 
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York play is her failure to recognize the underlying as well as the direct 
relationship between religious and dramatic procession. Every historian of the 
drama knows that the Corpus Christi play grew out of the religious procession. 
For example, Rosemary Woolf in her recent book on The English Mystery Plays 
observes that “it can only have been the style of the Corpus Christi procession 
itself that can account for the unusual system of moving pageant-carts” which 
characterized the great Northern cycles. 2 And yet, nowhere does Miss Dorrell 
acknowledge this all-important phase in the growth of the York cycle. If it 
was not in 1426, as I have tried to show, that the York dramatic and religious 
processions split apart, when would that signal event have taken place? Is it 
likely that the York records, which take us well back into the fourteenth 
century, would have been mute about so important an organizational change 
in the festival? 

But, of course, they are not mute on this point. We need only discard the 
old preconception that the Corpus Christi play as we know it began in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century and postpone its birth some fifty to seventy- 
five years to understand the full significance of the entry for 1426, when Friar 
William Melton proposed the separation of procession and play. We are told 
explicitly here that, in accordance with established custom, the “artifices 
ciuitatis Eborum suis sumptibus annis singulis ludi fecerunt quemdam ludum 
sumptuosum in diuersis paginis compilatum Veteris et Noui Testamenti repre- 
sentationum per diuersa loca predicte ciuitatis in festo Corporis Cristi quam- 
dam processionem solempnem ad tunc similiter facientes ob reuerenciam sacram- 
enti Corporis Cristi” (AjT Memorandum Book , f.278, italics added. “. . . crafts 
of the city of York, at their own expense, present plays every year and 
especially a certain lavish play consisting of various pageants compiled from 
the Old and New Testaments in various places of the said city during the 
Feast of Corpus Christi while at the same time they make a solemn procession 
in reverence of the sacrament of Corpus Christi”). Miss Dorrell, for reasons 
unclear to me, wishes to interpret “ad tunc similiter” as meaning “on the feast 
day,” when all the evidence from York and elsewhere indicates that the phrase 
meant literally what it says. Indeed, the association of pageant and religious 
procession was everywhere in evidence; in Dublin, for example, a list 
similar to that of Roger Burton is headed “The Pagentys of Corpus Christi 
Processioun.” 3 When one adds to this straightforward account of the com¬ 
posite religious-dramatic procession the fact that the Burton ordo paginarum as 
well as the second list of some years later is followed by a list of torches and a 
processional in the same hand, there can be little room for doubt that in the 
formative stage of the York cycle of plays, dramatic pageants were part of the 
solemn religious procession of Corpus Christi. 4 

Miss Dorrell has done a valuable service in providing what has thus far 
been lacking—as complete an account of the York performance as the 
traditional interpretation of the records will permit. However, one glance at 
her Table (Performance in Procession) should convince even the faithful that 
the performance of the York cycle as conventionally described is a logistician’s 
nightmare. 
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NOTES 

Miss Dorrell is careful to place her reconstruction of the York performance in the period 
after 1427. Yet she draws on records from the earlier period. Can she be sure, for example, 
that the assembly time of 4.30 a.m., specified in the Proclamation of 1415, would still 
have applied when procession and play took place on different days? 

The English Mystery Plays (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972), p. 73. 

See E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage , II, 364. 

Two observations of Miss Dorrell are in need of some clarification. (1) She rightly notes 
that the torch list is separated from Burton’s list of pageants proper by a space. She would 
take this space as a possible indication that the two were in fact separate documents. But 
what she does not take into consideration is that Burton’s list is introduced by a heading 
which in turn is separated from the list by a space. It would then seem logical that the 
spaces are used to mark off entries under the same heading, the dramatic list coming 
first, and the list of torches and processional second. (2) It is true that points along the 
way singled out for the routes of the religious and dramatic processions are different. 
But that is not to say that the routes themselves are different, as Miss Dorrell argues. The 
religious procession, after all, would be defined by the journey of the Host—in this 
instance, from Holy Trinity to the Minster, where the consecration took place, and 
to St Leonard’s Hospital to afford a special ceremony for the sick. This route in no way 
conflicts with that specified for the dramatic procession, which would be defined by the 
places designated for stops. More than likely the full dramatic and religious procession 
proceeded along Micklegate, over Ouse Bridge, down Coney Street, Stonegate, Peter- 
gate, past Holy Trinity to the Pavement, and then back to the Minster and St Leonard’s 
Hospital. There is no reason whatever to distinguish between the two routes. 
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